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THE ATHENAUM 


Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, the Fine Arts, Music and the Drama. 





HE DOWDESWELL GALLERIES — 


MESSRS. DOWDESWELL have the hon to announce the 
Publication of a CHRONOLOGICAL CHART OF PAINTERS A nab 1), 
of the British, French, — Flemish, 

Schools, from 4.p. 1350 to ——— = cei 3,00) Names, and 
showing at a = tates’ of the Artiste’ 

whom_ the: Loan &c. Price 2is. Circulars on application.— 
160, NEW BOND STREET. 


Pectures. 


8 t. JAMES’S HALL, 
GREAT PORTLAND STREET, W. 
SUNDAY, September 26, 7.30 r.u., Mr. G. W. FOOTE 
*‘ Shakespeare’s Testing of Religion in ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice.”’ 
Reserved Seats, 1s. and 6d. Free Seats. 














Gidurational. 


IBRARY ASSOCIATION. — COURSES of 
LECT ven e the followte Subjects will be given at the 
LONDON SCHO , — ICS on WEDNESDAYS, com- 


Economy,’ b a J. D. BROWN ; 
festa * Classification, 4 








SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 2%, 


1909. 


PRICE 
THREEPENCE. 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 








UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


A PLATT BIOLOGICAL SCHOLARSHIP, of the value of 50l., is 
offered for award. The Scholarship is 





Pp. 
nik caees should be sent on cr before OCTOBER 15 to THE 
[sTRA R, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 





OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
ENCESTER. (Founded 1845, Reorganized 1908.) 
_ KING EDWARD Vit’ Chairaan LORD MORE- 
= {jy = L BATHURST. az hy ogy Land 
Agrion feuriste, Intend ke. FARM 
iNe'as AND p COLONIAL BRANCH. ees MANAGEMENT AND 
Exhibitions, Ses lash f i to THE PRINCIPAL. 
ONEXT a Pua nash ¥, “oeto 


EXT r_5. 
An ENTRANCE RCHOLA LARSHIP of 751., an ENTRANCE 
EXHIBITION of 201., will be competed for in’ OCTOBER 





HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M. A. (late Second 

Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal 
of Bedford College, London ; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


——————E 

Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 

15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR. 


(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 
The poss of of LADY SUPERINTENDENT of vous STUDENTS, 
and Ward 


en of L University Hall of Residen: 
— wr se be obtained on application to T! THE E R TOIsTRAR 


BURNLEY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


NEW HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
WANTED IMMEDIATELY, FOUR FORM MISTRESSES at 
Salari 201. an 











terary History,’ tea various 
e | Work in connexion ui these 
Lectures. Particulars on a itestien 6 to THE DIRECTOR, London 
School of Economics, Clare a, = ingover. O 
CORRESPONDENCE CLASS: wi MMENCE ab cost ibe 
MIDDLE 4 gerqean in es fohorn ox jects :—* 
ata ae S BE taloguing. 
Mr. W. R. B. PRIDRAUX ; nibraty 2 History. by tr ‘A SAVAGE: 
and © idbrary bevy eed by Mr. izes are also offer 
in connexion with these © D Full particulars on application to 
ERNEST A. BAKER. M.A. D.Lit., Pd Secretary of the 


ittee, 24, Whit 


Bducation Cc 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London). 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 








Lectures are given in preparation for all Examinations of the 
University ae London in Arts, Science, and Prelimi er Pees 
for her's Diploma (London); the Teacher's Certifica’ 


(Cambetagel and for the Cambri dge Higher ng ey ae 

_ Laboratories are parts to Students for epee 

— > of SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN 
BYGiENE “les ed to “faenish La me Women Factory and 
In poecrers an and Teachers of Hygi: 
The ART SCHOO LL may be tended by Students who are not 
taking other Subjects at the College. 
Single Course in any Subject may be attended. 

Rer ular Physical Instruction is given free of cost to Students who 

desire it, by a fully qualified Teacher. 


RESIDENCE. 


Accommodation for about 40 Resident Students is provided in the 
College. The College Ae med as an additional Residence, South 
Villa, Regent's Park er accommodation for 15 ‘Studente i is 
pro royided. South Vilin 1 is about five minutes’ walk im York Place, 

ens available for Students of the Co! ilege. 
“Full pos on application to the Principal at the College. 


DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
IN TEACHING. 
Head of the Department—Miss vege MORTON, M.A. 


The Course includes full pr the i for the 

eg me Diplomas granted by the ANF, ~ London and 
arp bridge. 

yee are admitted to the Training Course in October and 





in 
‘One ree “Place (value 261. 5s.), one Scholarship of the value of 201., 
and a limited — = Grants of 101. are offered for the Course 
‘inning in Januai ~= Be: 
hey will be awarded to the best Candidates holding a degree or its 
equivalent in Arts or Science. 
Applications should be sent to the Head of the Department, not 
later than DECEMBER 1. 





MPHE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


FACULTIES OF ARTS aNoLUDING COMMERCE AND 
LAW), SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND TECHNOLOGY. 
The fame SESSION in the FACULTY OF MEDIrE — 
m OCTOBER 1, and in the other Faculties on OCTOB. 
‘ollowing PROS PROSBEC CTUSES may be had free on din 
- THE REGI 


Arts and Scien 8 Mining Engineering, Fuel, & 
2: School of Medicine. Metallurgy & Gas Engineering. 
3. . pas Surgery. 9. Textile ndustries. 

4 Ww. 


10. Tinctorial Chemistry and 
5. pommel D | 
$ Agricultur: 11. Leather ndustries. 
7. Bhgineering, Civil, Mechanical,| 12. Evening Classes. 
and Electrical. 13. Extension Lectures. 
14. Scholarships. 
Lyddon Hall has been Licensed for the Residence of Students. 





_ UNIVERSITY — OF SHEFFIELD. 


d Degrees are Faculties : 
ARTS PURE SOLENCE, MEDICINE, 


urses are held arenwarded fa the follo 
APPLIED SCIENCE 
(including En neering, Metallu: we Mt ni 
ace. 


RSES ARE OPEN TO MEN can STUDENTS 
e SESSION 1909-10 COMMENCES OCTOBER 6, 1909, 





|, PROSPROTUSES, ving full inforyeation, Raptet tove 
orns M. GIB BONS test Registrar. 

ucation (choice of Shots: oat sae 
Gratis). Prospectuses 7} 

of ba ar ig A , Civil Sein and Univers sent, free at 

charge) 0 of requirements ag SMITH, 

POWELL " 8M his, ‘Schod Agents (established 1833), 

Street, Strand, W 





EAFORD LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX. 
(On the Board of Education's List of Efficient Secondary Schools 
after full inspection.) Large 5 y Of whom, Tieee are 
8) ly built Modern Schoo! Prem: emises. Good Playing F Field.—Head 
istress, Miss COMFORT. 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 
—This eee § is fo ctrenaly recommended to those who ae for 
ealthy Training of mind and Refined Home. Good Gro 
Postion high and one of the healthiest i in England. Principal, "Miss 
B. DAWES, M.A. D.Lit. Lond., Classical Scholar, Girton. 








HRIST’S COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH, §.E. 
Preparation ‘ie AVELING. | aa Professions 
Modern Languages and Sei 





RENCH COACHING BY CORRE- 

SPONDENCE. Excellent references. Intermediate, London 

University, writes: “‘Iowe my success in French to your splendid 
coaching.”—Prof. VEGEAIS, Grasmere, Brock Road, Guernsey. 


es, One at 1 r annum, Two at 1001. each, 
One at 90. meral Form Subjects, includip French, — 
Mathematics, and Music.—Forms o! vere Py may be Fron 


the undersigned, and must be ret 
TEMBER 27. a meee 
5 k ‘ 

Seun 3 - erk to the Committee 


KEN EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


HIGHER EDUCATION. 
TEACHER OF PHYSICAL EXERCISES. 
b ek s in JANUARY NEXT, | ASSISTANT MISTRESS, 
Cy oe be » the oe charge of PHYSIOAL EXERCISES. 
includ n, Drill and Games, at the BROMLEY COUNTY 
ook Fon Gt rorRLS and ¢ Ly BROMLE Y SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 
wl Remedial Drill or of Voice Training a 
parm Good <ipline and will be 
given to a candidate with good Secon y Behool lence. In 
Sadition, the oe will be required to give instruc! 
more Classes for the Instruction of Wonten Teachers. A 
— pate fully all as 2 reapehes ot — suieies y are 

















LITERARY FRENCH TAUGHT by a 
LITERARY MAN, L. H. RENONCEAUX, 16, Henrietta cosh, 
Covent Garden. Private Lessons. ——— ‘Reading of French 

Authors. Translations. Terms strictly modera 


TSS LOUISA DREWRY will RESUME her 
CTURES, READINGS, and LESSONS in ENGLISH 

fn OOTO AGE an ong Leeeerene et Sees ee 
n culars apply, etter, 143, ‘ 
Road, London, NW. ashi ee 








EDUCATION. 
Guardians ertring poo accurate information goin to 
the cao rNCHOG for BOYS or GIRLS o 


England or Abroad 
are invited to call wy or send f. y detailed particulars to 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, T 
who for than thirty zoe ears have been closely in touch with the 
leadi: Educational Establishments. 
Advice, free of charge, is given - Mr. THRING, poaes of the 
late te Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sackville Street, London, W. 











Situations Warant. 
NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
ASSISTANT LECTURER IN MATHEMATICS. 
as COUNCIL invite Reine for the above post. Stipend 
1 annum. 
Applications, accompa! aoe Foctinnenials. should be sent to the 
undersigned not later epnies SA’ AY, October 9, 1909. 
The Candidate elected will be commnel to enter upon his duties at 
the earliest possible opportuni wi 
Further particulars may be obtained from 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 








NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH 
WALES, BANGOR. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 


lications are invited for the post of TEMPORARY ASSISTANT 
LEGRORER in in the DAY TRAINING DEPARTMENT for Session 
Subjects desired : Physics, Physical Gocnreaiy ; 


undertake. tial Salary 11 Ferme of 
AD ius may be obtained from th di fais 
should be returned not later than OCTO 7 BER 18. ened, te nesters 
ng .. 
By onder ‘atotea 


FRAS W. w. ‘CROOK, Becre' 
Caxton House, Westminster, September 17, 1909. ne 


NORTH RIDING OF YORKS COUNTY 
Ei COUNCIL. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
SALTBURN HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


WANTED AT ONCE, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS, to teach 
pethenaiins, § Swedish Drill, | and History. son aptverience in High 
esti- 








Scl annum, 
terminally. Applications sick Copies of not more Pthan 
ng age, experience, &c., to be sent, not later than 


OCTOBER 8, 10h, w WILLIAM MENNELL, Clerk to th 
to 
Cleveland District Ed. Office, 67, Queen Street, , " Redear. oe 


(ouNtyY BOROUGH OF HUDDERSFIELD. 


TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
Principal—J. F. HUDSON, M.A. B.Sc. 


ASSISTANT MASTER REQUIRED in the SCHOO 4 
Salary 802. For further partic apply to i shuioun 
T. THORP, Secretary. 


MIDDLESEX EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


ACTON AND CHISWICK POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL OF ART. 
The following TEACHERS are required to take up duties imme- 


. ESIGN.—MONDAY 7.30 to 9.30 p.m,, and FRIDAY 10 1.x. to 
P.M. 
a MODE NG. —THURSDAY 7 to 9e.m., and FRIDAY 2 to 
Lan aoe t Lesson, 10s 
i. (GEOM RICAL DRAWING and PERSPECTIVE.—FRIDAY 
to 9.30 p.m. Salary per Lesson, 7s. 
ee of Appliesticn © which must be returned by 12 noon SATUR- 


DAY. October 16, to be obtained from V. C. EGERTON, Secretary, 
The Polytechnic, Bath Road, Bedford Park, W. 


DITORIAL SECRETARY: SECRETARY 
(Young Man) REQUIRED by EDITOR of DAILY NEWS. 
PAPER. ust be well educated, competes Shorthand ae and 
Typist, methodical an to Newspaper Wor 
ence if any) and Salary’ e —C. M., Box 1630, 




















1401, 
Know cg oo of one. 4 the following will be a further 
Welsh eens. 
Further may be obtained from, and applications should 
be sent (wi nowt daisy} to 
E. LLOYD, M.A., Senta and Registrar. 
University College, 44, September 17, 


EAD MASTER REQUIRED for SUTTON 
VALENCE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, near Maidstone, Kent, to 

Sclareed and enstreny reorgenntesd a J, SEES ty 
ors Board of Education ; and as 


proceed to the a) 

with Form will be sent to a 

Gelvensity in Lead United Kingdom under 45 tows with of age. Oth 
ose wi apes 


things being Cg ce will be waptes to 
in fairl lar, aren 8, and particular! 
a zm SPENCER oMIT SMITH, Clerk. 
53, Palace Street, Westminster, 8.W. 








ex: 
Atheneum , 13, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, EC. 








Situations Wanted. 


NIVERSITY GRADUATE ( (Lady) ia is OPEN 
to ENGAGEMENT as LITERAR 

ana te m Research and Comagiietics. Ww Rie or part nd Hie 

references. —Address M. A., Box 1623, Athenseum Press, 13, | ~~ 

Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 





PUBLISHERS. — ADVERTISER - seeks 
RE-ENGAGEMENT. Petneed in_every branch. Well 
slag ar RN Eg 
Sibemeass Press, 13, Eream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. i 


ed 


ow Oe whGS 
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© PUBLISHERS. — ADVERTISER seeks 
FOSITIO in the OFFICE of O Eweraree. Over Twenty 
in last Situation. ces.—A., Box 1619, “Athensum 
, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery ‘lane, Eo. 


RINTER (Working Foreman or high-class 
gothing Gent ch eee Provincial and Town experience. 
elsh. Excellent x 1625, 

Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, we... Lane, B. Cc. 


OOKSELLER’S ASSISTANT, SECOND- 
s.-: is OPEN to an ENGAGEMENT. Long experience 
Books. References.—B., Box 1618, Atheneum Press, 

13, 13, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, “B.C. 

















Miscellaneous. 
LFTEBARY. .—ADVERTISER, of considerable 


Literary experience, old member of the B. M. Reading 700 room - 
occasional Contributor to the Press, desires OCCUPA 

searches, Examination of old MSS., Translations, aT. Capri. vist, 
Prompt and confidential. Terms 5s. per diem.—AQUI A, 76, Poplar 
Walk, Herne Hill, 8.E. 


ADY (Chelsea District) has TWO DAYS 
ms B x + Tague _treneh and 

man; good er; ex en ranslator 0! 

oan Oi ddress Box 1en, Athengum Press, 13, £m —, 

Chancery Lane, E.C. 








NDEXING of every kind DESIRED by 
EXPERT.—H. B. Box a, | Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery b= London, E.C. 





ESEARCH WORK at the British Museum or 
ere undertaken. Pypasiticns. Experienced. — Miss 
KENNEDY, 54, Grove End Road, London, N.W. 


Catalogues. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
Books bject SUPPLIED. The m 
extant. jeans state wants ond ask for CATALOGUE . I makea 
=< al feature of oe tae le pocne — selected 
rom my 
free El DW. OAKEY 'S Great Books ~ ae ia + Heiunt Street, 
jirmingham.—Yellow Book, 13 vols. 2l. 10s.; ‘Hackha Alice & 4others, 
Edition de Luxe, 5 vols. 121. 12s. ; E. FitzGerald’s Works, 7 vols, 31. 38. 








ATALOGUE No. 366. 


144 Pages. 


GLAISHER’S NEW ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF 
SELECTED PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 


NOW READY. IMMENSE VARIETY. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Lrp., 
Remainder and Discount Booksellers, 265, High Holborn, London. 


REDUCED PRICES. 





ATALOGUE No. 51.—Drawings of the Early 
English Sono eaerevings after  rumner H h, ve, = olds”. 
loured Prin Stadler—Etchings by Samuel er—Japanese 
Colour- Srintan Theo rated Booke—Works by John Ruskin. Post fr free, 
Sixpence.—WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 





CATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, at greatly 
reduced prices. I. PHILOSOPHY. IT. RELIGION, II. HI 

TORY. IV. FORTRY DRAMA. MUSIC. V. BEAUX-ARTS. VI. 

GEOGRAPHY. VII. MILITARY. VIL. PICTION. 1X, GENERA 


DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 





ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 
British Museum and elsewhere on d 
Testimonials. — A. B., Box 10, Atheneum a is, Bream's 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


EWSPAPER | ENTERPRISES. — A well. 
known FIRM at i PRINTERS, “7 o' 
Machines suitable for or Pe ty is OPE ‘0 TAK 
PART OF THE RISE | in 8 ARTING SUITABLE PUBLICATIONS. 
—Address } ~- 1627, Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream's Buildings, E.C. 











OLA. —FOR SALE, in good condition, VICTOR 
R'S famous Translation of NANA, unexpurgated, only 
pd Copiea ce printed oy for the Lutetian Society at Two Guineas 
nnouncement included.—Offers to N. 1337, 

Sell’ 8 Advertising Offices, Fleet Street, E.C. 





HE DAUGHTER of a well-known Litera 
is desirous of or woul tak with a LADY and GENTLEMAN to 
SHARE b her HOUSE; or wo e Boarders. Rooms Furnished 
or Unfurnished. The House is aitusted on South Norwood Hill, five 
sinutes from Norwood Junction Station, close to the Stanley Halls 
(" certs, Lectures, &c., are continually given), near the Public 
brary, and within a weit of the e Crystal Palace, or One Station from 


= Norwood is r 
- esort. 
to London Bridge and Victoria.—Address C. ‘ oe 1562, Athenzum 


13, Bream’'s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. 








Type-Wiriters, Ke. 


[YEE PE-WRITING. ~- AUTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, 
&c., neatly and prom ERT TS TYPED. Shorthand, 
Reporting, Dic Dictation Room.—F. CO. , 12, Abchurch Lane, E.C. 





Pies EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 

ey Dickens, Phackera: , Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 

R. Oruiks! hiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &. The 

gest and choicest Collection Mrered for Sale in the World. CATA- 

UES issued and sent tt free on application. Books Bought.— 
ALTER T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 








Printers. 


A THENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes a eries, &e., 

to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of 2 Kh NEWS 

S. Se PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 








Sales by Auction. 


SEASON 1909-10. 


B58 Bo. HODGSON & CO. 
$e semounee the OPENING of their AUTUMN SEASON 
for the’S SALE 0 F LITERARY PROPERTY. The following Sales 
are arranged or in course of p and Cat, may be had 

on application :— 


On TUESDAY, October 12, and Three Following 
Days, VALUABLE MISCELLANEOUS Booms, including a Selec- 
tion of Standard Works from the LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN 
removed from Emperor's Gate, 8.W., and OTHER PROPERTIES, 
comprising the Historical Longs, | of Freeman, Froude, Gardiner, 











YPE-WRITING.—AIll MSS., STORIES, 
PLAYS, NOVELS, &c., accurately TYPED, od. ma 1 (000 words. 
Carbons 3d. per 1,000.—F. BATE, 53, Bushwood Road, w, Surrey. 





YPE-WRITING of EVERY DESCRIPTION 


by parent. 6 we arabe aes —_ Clear carbon n copies, 3d. - per 1,000 


words. Accura 
—NORA DIC. Bot 1 Backville "Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 


'Y PE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 


Copying Private Dictation Room. Circulars, &c., Dup 
Lessons. References. Established sixteen years.—SIKES e BIR ES. 
223, Hammersmith Road, London, W. 


YPING, French or English, 6d. per 1,000 

bp Also French Sg ee ig Commercial, 
accurac’ 8., 4, 

cesta ——— per quarto page.— Wellington 














'YPE-WRITING, 9d. per 1,000 words. All 

minded MSS. accurately typed. Clear Carbon Copies, 3d. per 1,000. 

References to well-known Authors. Oxford Higher 1. Tel. 1272. 
Richmond P.O. eM. KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8.W. 





YPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
Women Fen Tripos; Cambridge Higher Local ; 
Janguages) Research, . itevisien, Translation, Shorthand. pm 
HE CAMBRIDGE TYPE-WRITING AGENCY, 10, Duke 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


UTHORS’MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE- WRITTEN = "complete accuracy, 9d. per 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. References 'to well- 
known Writers.—M. STUART, PAllendale. Kymberley Road, Harrow. 











Authors’ Agents. 


E AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879. 


The interests of Authors hm A ited. Agreements for 
Publishing MSS. placed wi' blish: eee and Testi- 
monials on application to Mr A M. BURGHES, 24, Paternoster Row. 





Green, Lecky, a. Guizot —. Motley, Gibbon, —_—, 
Duruy, and man = —a_ Se 

y's Delphin | Classics, 141 vols., Large —The Works of 
Ae, Bacon Q Locke, Johnson, Fielding, hares, Thackeray 
(Library Edition, 2 vols.), Dickens (Gadshill Edition, 34 vols.), 
Matthew Arnold (Edition de Luxe, 15 vols.), &c.—Scarce First Editions 
—a few Books in Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century Literature— 
Books relating to America—Camden Society's Publications, 122 vols,— 
a Set of the Henry Bradshaw Society, 36 vols.—Ormerod’s History of 
Cheshire, Lar; per, yee. o other To; phical Books—Works 
on Natural History b: arrell, F. O. Morris, Darwin, Lydekker, 
and others—Books So ipert as and Travel—Theological Literature, &c. 


Catalogues on application. 


On WEDNESDAY, October 20, and Two 
ne secasedl, collected the VALUABLE LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN 
—ptey =! the -t i es < my Ry | Century, 

rst Editions of 
ts’ Poems, can vend Endymion, Seis. Poth’ int the ori nal boards, 

pam and other 'y Editions of Madame D’Arblay, Sir W. 
Sco! re, aud others—Books 





relating to d t —Works on Enola Topo 
y and Genealogy, including an extensive collection of Book: 
relating to the any of Devon—Stand: rical Works, &<.—the 
yaae in clean cond ion Wir > the Ke na tee ae or cloth 
ndings. e 1 
removed from Camden Park, Tunbrid EY 


Wells, comprising the New 
sgeary Edition of Ruskin, 37 vels. half-m orceco- The Samb bridge 
ay ee Sree. — Historian's Histor of the World, 25 vols.— 

Gazetteer of India, New Edition, 26 vols.—Modern 
History, io and General Literature. 


Catalogues are preparing. 


tn Inte THOMAS SOUTHWELL Ent FS. otiorres or ren 

e Esq. F.Z.8., of Norwich, comprisin; 
Coll 

Peas LB Ry Ke 


Catalogues are preparing. 


ABLY. i in NOVEMBER, the VALUABLE 
: collec by the late Admiral LEMPR 

rom Alton, Hants, comprising Froissart s Ch Hy ey 
Le Miroir —_ bs = WF Lo. other Bxamples of the aaiy Parisian 
Goldsmith's ‘Vicar of Wakefield. iret Edition, 2 rol 2 Books of 
ngs of French Classical 
Authors, Foreign Historical Works, and Court emotes, the whole in 
good i —" ‘ae bound in handsome Eighteenth- -Century 


calf gilt bi 
Catalogues are preparing. 

















Engravings, yor the Collection Goons by the late 
FRED MORTEN, Esq. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
AUCTION, at their Guilin, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on FRI AY, October 1, at ten minutes pe 1 o'clock precisely, a 
COLLECTION of & of ENGRAVINGS, compris! Fancy [er of The 
pany Ss School, a printed in Colours—Portraits after 
ynolds, Hoponer 4 Gainsborough, &c., in Mezzotint, 
pia, and e—Naval, Military, and other Historical Subjects— 
inglish and other Topography—Caricatures bY wlandson, 
iireg, Oretie shank—fine old Bportin, Subjects by Aiken and others 

OT Woulouts and Line Engravings by the Old Masters, &c. 





Books and Autograph Letters. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL. 


AUCTION at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on THU. DAY, October 7, and Following Day, at ten minutes 
1 o'clock precisely. valuable BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, packs in, 
SMALL LIBRARIES removed from the Country, COLLE 108 
of Leg Hy LETTERS, the Property of the late A. MOR TEN 
Vo Properties, comprising Standard Works in alli 
Branches 0 f Literature—a Collection of Modern Poetry, including 
First Editions of the Works of Oscar Wilde, many being Presentation 
Golocre with Autograph Inscriptions—rare First Editions—Books with 
ae Plates—Americana, aeaeing Early Tracts on New 
—and many other interesting and valuable items. 


Catalogues in preparrtion. 





Library of the late ROBERT HOVENDON, E3q., F.S.A., 
removed from Heathcote, Croydon (by order of the 
Administrators.) 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
grrr at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C. 
BARLY in MBER, the valuable ANTIQUARIAN and Tobe. 
GRAPHICAL. LIBRARY formed by the late ROBERT HOVENDON, 
., a8 above, including Sets of the Proceedings and Publications of 
various Learned Societies—a unique Collection of Kentish Topography, 
&e,, further particulars of which will be announced. 





TEVENS’S AUCTION ROOMS. 
Established 1760. 
Curiosities. 


Mr. J. C. STEVENS’S NEXT SALE of 
CURIOSITIES will take placeon TUESDAY NEXT. Saptunber 
at half-past 12 o'clock, and will include a choice COLLECTION 

CARVINGS, JADE ORNAMENTS, &c., from New Zealand—a 

oe of rare Esquimaux Specimens—Native Fetishes—War 

pears and other Weapons—a fine Specimen of a Shrunk 

cad Oona m Carriage Rug—Chinese and Japanese Works of 

Frente ures—Prints—Plated Goods—and the usual Miscellaneous 


Assort gy 
On w day prior 10 to 5, and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
semicite The Auctioneer, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 





Magazines, Kr. 


[THE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., September 25, contains :— 

“SUBURBIA.” 

THE EDISON CONCRETE HOUSE. 

NEW SCHOOLS AT WATERLOO (LIVERPOOL). 

THE SUPERVISION OF HOUSE DRAINAGE. 

L.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ART. 

THE GLOBE THEATRE, SOUTHWARK. 


ILLUSTRATIONS : 

FIRST PREMIATED DESIGN, TOWN HALL, GRIMSBY; 

SECOND PREMIATED DESIGN, COUNTY OFFICES, 
READING; 

THIRD PREMIATED DESIGN, MUNICIPAL BUILD- 
INGS, BURSLEM ; 

MODEL COTTAGES AT ALDERTON ; 

THE WHITGIFT HOSPITAL. 


From Offices as above (4d., by post 44d.), at 
Railway Bookstalls, Bookshops, and of all News- 


agents. 


JUST PUBLISHED, royal 8vo, pp. 18-245, price 68. net. 
N C O OM E —_ [ae * 
ITS RETURN, ASSESSMENT, AND RECOVERY. 

By T. HALLETT FRY, of Gray's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 


““We commend the volume, which comes from one who has mastered 
the intricacies of the law.” —Atheneum. 

“Mr. Hallett Fry treats this difficult and complex subject in sucha 
concise and logical manner that his book will be simply invaluable to 
income taxpayers.”—Chamber of Commerce Journal. 


JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. net. 
HE SOLICITORS’ PATENT PRACTICE. 
By G. F. EMERY, LL.M., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


“Presents the legal aspect of patents in a handy form, and shows the 
patentee and the public what are their rights and liabilities. It gives 
a solicitor all the information he requires in a clear and concise form.” 

Law Times. 


EFFINGHAM WILSON, 54, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 








NOW READY Price One Shilling and Sixpence net. 


TUDIES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
EXPOSITORY AND PRACTICAL, 
prising :— 
Brier Notes on tHe Parasites aNp Miracies or Our Lorp. 
New Testament CHrono.ocy. 
GrocraruicaL Dictionary oF Praces Namep. 
APPENDIX ON SOME EvroreaN TRANSLATIONS OF THE BIBLE. 
With 5 Maps. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. Associate of King’s Colle e, London ; 
Lay Reader in the Diocese of foe th . 


“Sun rf school teachers and others will readily find a ssalnguias 
Fm. of help in this handy and carefully written little book.” 
Guardian, June 2, 1909. 


Lond 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SOS, ‘Tasso, 15, Paternoster Row. 





ELEVENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings net. 
ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Astron: 5 Eleventh Edition. With 5 Plates By W. T. 
LYNN, B.A. F. 


ealeasiibaranmetentant troductions to ast — 
Guardian. 


London : 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Limirzp, 15, Paternoster Row. 
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Charles Griffin & Co.’s Newand Forthcoming Works 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


CARBURETTORS, VAPORISERS, AND VALVES USED IN 
INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES. By EDWARD BUTLER, 


THE MANUFACTURE OF RUBBER GOODS. By Apvorr HEIL 
and Dr. W. ESCH. Translated by E. W. LEWIS, A.C.G.I. F.C.S. In cloth, fully 
illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


LIGHT. (Vol. III. of A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS.) By R. W. 
STEWART, D.Sc. (Lond.). In crown 8vo, fully illustrated, 3s. 6d. net. 


SOUND. (Vol. II. of A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS.) By R. W. 
STEWART, D.Sc. (Lond.). In crown 8vo, fully illustrated, 2s. 6d. net. 


DUSTLESS ROADS—TAR MACADAM. By J. Wa ker Situ, 
City Engineer, Edinburgh. In cloth, with important Tables of Statistics, 10s. 6d. net. 


ANTIMONY: its History, Chemistry, Minerallurgy, 
GROLoG?, METALLURGY, &c. By C. V. WANG, M.A. B.Sc. In large 8vo, 
cloth, 128, 6d. net. 


THE SCREW PROPELLER and other Competing 
INSTRUMENTS FOR MARINE PROPULSION. By A. E. SEATON, 
M.Inst.C.E. M.I.Mech.E. &c. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


ALLOYS AND THEIR INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS. By 
EDWARD F. LAW, A.R.S.M. With Frontispiece in Colours, and Fine Series of 
Photo-Micrographs. 128. 6d. net. 


THE FORCE OF THE WIND. By Hexsert Cuat ey, B.Sc. Eng., 
Professor of Civil Engineering, Tong Shan Engineering College, N. China. Cloth, 
3s. net. 


SUCTION GAS PLANTS. By Prof. C. A. Smiru, Asst. Prof. of 
Engineering, E. London Tech. College. In large crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 
58. net. 


THE DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF SHIPS. By J. H. 
— LL.D. &. Vol. I. CALCULATIONS AND STRENGTH. With 36 Folding 
ates, 25s. net. 


OIL MOTORS. Their Development, Construction and 
MANAGEMENT. ByG. LIECKFELD. In medium 8vo, handsome cloth, fully 
illustrated, 15s. net. 


ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. By Hersert 
INGLE, B.Sc. F.LC. &c. In large crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 4s. 6d. net. 


FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


ELECTRICAL THEORY AND THE PROBLEM OF THE 
UNIVERSE. By G. W. DE TUNZELMANN, B.Sc. In large crown 8vo, 


handsome cloth. [At press. 
ENAMELLING ON IRON AND STEEL. By Jvtivs Gritnwaxp. 
Technical Chemist and Works Manager. In handsome cloth. [At press. 


EXPERIMENTAL INVESTIGATIONS ON THE POWER 
REQUIRED TO DRIVE ROLLING MILLS. By J. PUPPE. In cloth. 
With 11 Folding Tables. [At press, 


HYDROGRAPHIC SURVEYING. For the use of Beginners, Amateurs, 
and Port and Harbour Masters. By Commander S. MESSUM, R.N. (At press. 


SEA WATER DISTILLATION. By Frank Normanpy, of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. In large crown 8vo, cloth, fully illustrated. [At press. 


CERAMIC LITERATURE. Compiled, Classified, and Described b 
M. L. SOLON, President of the English Ceramic Society. In imperial 8vo. strongly 
and elegantly bound, with over 1,000 pages, 2 vols. [At press. 


COMMERCIAL PEAT: its Uses and Possibilities. By 
F. T. GISSING. In crown 8vo, handsome cloth, fully illustrated. [Nearly ready. 


BLAST FURNACE PRACTICE. By J. James Morgan, F.I.C. 
F.C.S., Author of ‘Quantitative Metallurgical Analysis.’ In crown 8vo, handsome 
cloth. [At press. 


TECHNICAL MYCOLOGY. The Utilization of Micro-Organisms in 
the Arts and Manufactures. By Dr. F. LAFAR. Vol. II. part 2, in demy 8vo, com- 
pleting the work. [At press. 


THE PLANT CELL: its Vital Processes and Modifications. 
By HAROLD AXEL HAIG, M.B. B.Sc. M.B.C.S., &c. With a beautiful Series of 
Micro Photographs. [At press. 


STRESSES IN MASONRY. By Hexsert Cuatiry, B.Sc., Professor 
of Civil Engineering, Tong Shan Engineering College, North China. In crown 8vo, 
cloth, with Diagrams. [At press. 


TRANSFORMERS. By Hermann Boutez, M.I.E.E., and Davip 
ROBERTSON, B.Sc. In large 8vo, handsome cloth, fully illustrated. [At press, 


THE DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF SHIPS. By J. H. 
BILES, LL.D., &c. Professor of Naval Architecture, Glasgow University. Vol. II. 
Stability Waves, Resistance, Design and Construction. (At press, 





NEW EDITIONS. 


PRACTICAL CALCULATIONS FOR ENGINEERS. by C. E. 
LAKARD, A.M.Inst.C.E. and H. A. GOLDING, A.M.I.Mech.E. Second Edition, 
Enlarged. 6s. net. 


MANUAL OF LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERING. By W. F. 
PETTIGREW, M.Inst.C.E, Third Edition, Revised. With Plates and numerous 
other Illustrations, 21s. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BRIDGE-CONSTRUCTION. By 
z oo FIDLER, M.Inst.C.E. Fourth Edition, Revised. Profusely illus- 
rated, 308. 


ENGINE-ROOM PRACTICE. For Engineers and Officers of the Royal 
—- — Mercantile Marine. By J. G. LIVERSIDGE, R.N. Sixth Edition, 
vised. 68. net. 


STEAM AND STEAM ENGINES. Including Turbines and Boilers. 
By ANDREW JAMIESON, M.Inst.C.E., &c. With over 800 pp., 400 Illustrations 
and 11 Plates. Sixteenth Edition. 10s. 6d. 


TEXT-BOOK OF APPLIED MECHANICS. By Anprew JAmizson, 
M.Inst.C.E. Seventh Edition. Vol. L APPLIED MECHANICS, 6s. Vol. IL 
STRENGTH OF MATERIALS, 5s. Vol. Ill THEORY OF STRUCTURES, 5s. 
Vols. IV. and V. shortly. 


PROPERTIES OF MATTER (Vol. I. of A TEXT BOOK OF 
PHYSICS). By J. H. POYNTING, Sc.D. and Sir J. J. THOMSON. Fifth 
Edition, Revised. 10s. 6d. 


SOUND (Vol. Il. of A TEXT BOOK OF PHYSICS). By J. H. 
POYNTING. Sc.D. and Sir J. J. THOMSON, M.A. F.R.S. Fifth Edition. 88. 6d. 


FOODS: their Composition and Analysis. By A. W. and 
WYNTER BLYTH. Sixth Edition, thoroughly Revised, and fully illustrated. 21s. 


DISEASES OF THE ORGANS OF RESPIRATION. By Samve. 
WEST, M.A. M.D., &. Second Edition, thoroughly Revised. In 2 vols., 36s. net. 








NEW EDITIONS. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF METALLURGY. by 
Sir W. ROBERTS AUSTEN, K.C.B. Sixth Edition, thoroughly Revised by F. W. 
HARBORD, A.R.S.M. (Shortly. 


THE METALLURGY OF LEAD. By H. F. Cottins, A.R.S.M. 
Second Edition, Revised throughout and Enlarged. Fully illustrated. (Shortly. 


TREATISE ON ELECTRO-METALLURGY. By W.G. McMr1xan, 
F.LC. F.C.S. Third Edition, thoroughly Revised by W. R. COOPER. [At press. 


THE ART OF THE GOLDSMITH AND JEWELLER. By 
THOS. B. WIGLEY. Second Edition. In large crown 8vo. With numerous 
Illustrations. (In preparation. 


ORE AND STONE MINING. By Sir C. Le Nuve Fosrer, D.Sc. 
Seventh Edition, Revised by Prof. 8S. H. COX, A.R.S.M. (In the press. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF DOCK ENGINEERING. 
By BRYSSAC CUNNINGHAM. Second Edition, Revised. Very profusely illus- 
trated. (Shortly. 


MARINE ENGINEERING RULES AND TABLES. by A. E. 
SEATON, M.Inst.C.E. and H. M. ROUNTHWAITE, M.Inst.C.E. Tenth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. [Ready very shortly. 


THE THEORY OF THE STEAM TURBINE. (Construction and 
Development.) By ALEXANDER JUDE. Second Edition, thoroughly Revised. 
Fully illustrated. (In preparation. 


ELEMENTARY SEAMANSHIP. By D. Witson Barker, F.RB.S.E., &c. 
Fifth Edition, thoroughly Revised, with new Chapter on Clouds, and many new 
Illustrations. [Ready in a few days. 


ELEMENTARY MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. By ANDREW 
JAMIESON, M.Inst.C.E. M.LE.E. Eighth Edition. In crown 8vo, thoroughly 
Revised and Enlarged, 3s. 6d. (Ready in a few days. 





COMPLETE DETAILED CATALOGUE OF ENGINEERING, MINING, METALLURGICAL, AND TECHNOLOGICAL WORKS, 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 





LONDON: 


CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., 


LTD., EXETER STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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AUTUMN BOOKS AT 


THE BopLEY HEAD 





GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
By G. K. CHESTERTON. Crown 8vo. 5s. net 
‘* A fascinating study.”—-GEoRGE BERNARD Suaw in the Nation. 


THE ISLE OF MAN 
By AGNES HERBERT. With 32 Colour Plates by DONALD 
MAXWELL. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 
‘This charming volume...... written by one who knows the country 
intimately. The = Pe tone of the book is in the highest degree warm- 
hearted and communicative...... The book is a model of its kind, admirably 
written and delicately appreciative.” Daily Telegraph. 


THE LAST JOURNALS OF 
HORACE WALPOLE 


During the Reign of George III. from 1771 to 1783. With Notes by 
Dr. DORAN. Edited with an Introduction by A. FRANCIS 
STEUART, and containing numerous Portraits (2 in Photogravure) 


reproduced from Contemporary Pictures, Engravings, &c. 2 vols. 
Uniform with ‘The Diary of a y-in-Waiting.’ Demy ~ . - 
sn 


THE SOUL OF A TURK 


By Mrs. DE BUNSEN. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 





10s. 6d. net 


CARLYLE’S FIRST LOVE: 


Margaret Gordon, Lady Bannerman 
By R. C. ARCHIBALD. With 20 Illustrations. 


LAURUS NOBILIS: 
Chapters on Art and Life 
By VERNON LEE, Author of ‘ Renaissance Fancies and Studies,’ &c. 


Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 
‘* She has written no better book.”—AMorning Post. 
A BOOK OF SATYRS 
By AUSTIN OSMAN SPARE. Large folio. 21s. net 


THE ONE AND ALL RECITER 


Serious, Humorous, and Dramatic Selections. Edited by MARSHALL 
STEELE, Editor of the ‘ Encore Reciter.’ With 100 Selections. 


2s. 6d. net 
MADAME DE MAINTENON : 
Her Life and Times, 1635-1719 
By C. C. DYSON. With 1 Photogravure Plate and 16 other Illustra- 


tions. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 
[Ready on Friday. 





FORTHCOMING BOOKS 





CIRCLE IN THE DAYS OF 
BONAPARTE AND BOURBON 


By CONSTANCE HILL. Author of ‘Jane Austen: Her Humes and | 

er Friends,’ ‘Juniper Hall,’ ‘The House in St. Martin’s Street,’ &c. | 
With numerous Illustrations by ELLEN G. HILL, and Reproduc- | 
tions of Contemporary Portraits, &c. Demy 8vo. 21s. net | 


GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO: | 


A Biographical Study 
By EDWARD HUTTON. With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 
numerous other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY | 


A Biography | 
By LEWIS MELVILLE. With 2 Photogravures and numerous | 
other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


NEW POEMS 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. Crown 8vo. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH AND HER | 
| 
| 


25s. mad 
| 


DR. JOHNSON AND MRS. THRALE 
By A. M. BROADLEY. With an Introductory Chapter by THOMAS 
SECCOMBE. With 24 Illustrations from rare Originals, including a 
Reproduction in Colours of the Fellowes Miniature of Mrs. Piozzi by 
Roche, and a Photogravure of Harding’s Sepia Drawing of Dr. 
Johnson. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 


THE LIFE OF JOAN OF ARC 


By ANATOLE FRANCE. A Translation by WINIFRED STEPHENS. 
With 2 Photogravure Portraits, 6 Black-and-White Illustrations, and 
a Plan. Demy 8vo. 2 vols. 25s. net 


THE DAYS OF THE DIRECTOIRE 
By ALFRED ALLINSON, M.A. With 48 Full-Page Illustrations, 
including many illustrating the Dress of the Time. Demy 8vo. 

16s. net 


WALKS AND PEOPLE IN TUSCANY 


By Sir FRANCIS VANE, Bart. With numerous Illustrations by 
STEPHEN HAWEIS and 8. GARSTIN HARVEY. Crown 8vo. 


5s. net 
LATER POEMS 


By WILLIAM WATSON. Crown 8vo. 5s. net 





SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 





THE WAY THINGS HAPPEN 


By HUGH DE SELINCOURT. 
‘The book has moments of grace and charm that few contemporary 


writers give us. Mr. de Sélincourt has a great feeling for beauty, not only 
in externals but also in character.” —Morning Post. 


THE EAGLE’S NEST 
By ALLAN McAULAY. 


** A brilliant tour de force. The character of the young Bonaparte is 
deftly kept in tone with that of the Napoleon who was to be evolved from 
him. The love interest also is excellent and pathetic.” —Atheneum. 


PENGUIN ISLAND : 


A Translation from the French of ANATOLE FRANCE. By A. W. 
EVANS. [Just out. 





THE HOLY MOUNTAIN 
By STEPHEN REYNOLDS. 


_ “An extremely clever, spirited and unfailingly entertaining work...... He 
isa writer to be reckoned with, vehement, thoughtful, quick in his perceptions, 
fertile in ideas.”—Daily News. 


GERMAINE 


By HENRY C. ROWLAND. [Shortly. 
GALAHAD JONES. A Tragic Farce 

By ARTHUR. H. ADAMS. ° [Shortly. 
THE ODD MAN 

By ARNOLD HOLCOMBE. [Just out. 





JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


MACMILLAN & CO.S AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


COMPLETE LIST POST 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Actions and Reactions. By Rudyard Kipling. 


Uniform Edition, extra crown 8vo, 6s. Pocket Edition, on 
India Paper, limp leather, fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. dition de Luxe, 
in sateen cloth, with embossed gilt back, and monogram on side, 
medium 8vo, ros. 6d. net. [October 5. 


The French Pastellists of the Eighteenth Century: 
their Lives, their Times, their Art, and their 
Significance. By Haldane Macfall. Edited by T. Leman 


Hare. With 40 Examples in Colour and 12 in Black. Demy 4to, 
42s. net. 


New Editions, with Illustrations in Colour. 


The Water Babies. By Charles Kingsley. With 


32 Illustrations in Colour by Warwick Goble. Crown 4to, 
I5s. net. Also an Edition de Luxe, printed on Hand-Made 
Paper and limited to 250 Copies. Demy 4to, 42s. net. 


The Forest Lovers. By Maurice Hewlett. With 


16 Illustrations in Colour by A. S. Hartrick. 8vo, 5s. net. 


BISHOP WESTCOTT. 


The Two Empires: the Church and the World. 
Being Lectures on Early Church History. 


By Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., late Bishop of Durham. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Early Church History to av. 313. By Henry 


Melvill Gwatkin, Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the 
University of Cambridge, Author of ‘Selections trom Early 
Writers Illustrative of Church History to the Time of Constantine.’ 
2 vols. 8vo, 175. net. [October 1. 


DR. H. B. SWETE. 


The Holy Spirit in the New Testament. A Study 
of Primitive Christian Teaching. By Henry 


Barclay Swete, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Cambridge. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. [ Ready. 


Antonio Stradivari. His Life and Work (1644- 


1737). By W. Henry Hill, Arthur F. Hill, and Alfred E. Hill. 
With an Introductory Note by Lady Huggins. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Handbook of Marks on Pottery and Porcelain. 
By W. Burton, M.A., and R. L. Hobson, B.A. _ Illustrated. 


Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. net. [Ready. 
NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
Open Country. By Maurice Hewlett. [Ready. 
Stradella. By F. Marion Crawford. 


With 8 Illustrations by George Gibbs and Frank Craig. 
An Old Italian Love Tale. [Ready 


The Key of the Unknown. By Rosa N. Carey. 
With a Portrait. [Ready. 


The Education of Uncle Paul. 


Blackwood, Author of ‘Jimbo: a Phantasy.’ 


By Algernon 


Robert Emmet. A Historical Romance. By 
Stephen Gwynn, M.P. 


FREE ON APPLICATION. 
DR. SVEN HEDIN, 


Trans-Himalaya: Discoveries and Adventures in 


Tibet. By Dr. Sven Hedin. With a Map, 8 Coloured Plates 
and about 400 other Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 


COLONEL PATTERSON. 


In the Grip of the Nyika. Further Adventures in 


British East Africa. By Lieut.-Colonel J. H. Patterson, D.S.O., 
Author of ‘ The Man-Eaters of Tsavo.’ With Illustrations. 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 


SIR THOMAS H. HOLDICH. 


The Gates of India. By Colonel Sir Thomas H. 


Holdich, K.C.M.G. K.C.I.E. C.B. R.E., &c., late Superintendent 
Indian Survey Department, Author of ‘India,’ ‘The Indian 
Borderland,’ &c. With Maps and Plans. 8vo. 


LORD KELVIN. 


The Life of William Thomson, Baron Kelvin of 


Largs. By Silvanus P. Thompson, D.Sc. F.R.S., Principal 
and Professor of Physics in the City and Guilds Technical 
College, Finsbury. With numerous Photogravure Portraits and 
other Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Lord Kelvin’s Early Home. Being the Recollec- 


tions of his Sister, the late Mrs. Elizabeth King. With IIlustra- 
tions. 8vo. 


LORD ACTON. 


Lectures on the French Revolution. By the late 


Right Hon. John Emerich Edward Dalberg, First Baron Acton 
D.C.L. LL.D., &c. Edited with an Introduction by John 
Neville Figgis, M.A., and Reginald Vere Laurence, M.A. 8vo, 
Ios. net. 


Life of Robert Machray, D.D., Archbishop of 


Rupert’s Land, Primate of all Canada, Prelate of the Order of St. 
Michael and St. George. By his Nephew, Robert Machray, 
sometime Canon of St. John’s, Winnipeg. With Photogravure 
and other Illustrations. 8vo, 21s. net. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 


Highways and Byways in Middlesex. By Walter 


Jerrold. With Illustrations by Hugh Thomson, and a Map. 
Extra crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. [October 12. 


THOMAS HARDY. 
Time’s Laughing-Stocks and other Poems. By 
Thomas Hardy. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 
A Latin Anthology. With Photogravure Frontis- 


piece. Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net ; limp leather, full gilt back and gilt 


edge, 35. 6d. net. [Ready. 
The Golden Treasury of Australian Verse. Edited 
by Bertram Stevens. Crown 8vo, 55. net. [ Ready. 


Zsthetic as Science of Expression and General 
Linguistic. Translated from the Italian of Benedetto Croce, by 





Douglas Ainslie, B.A. (Oxon). 8vo, ros. net. [October 15. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


MR. HEINEMANN has pleasure in announcing 
that he will publish, on October 1, the 


MEMOIRS OF THE 


1831-1835. 


Edited by PRINCESSE RADZIWILL 
Demy 8vo, 108. net. 


*,* Niece of Prince Talleyrand, and hostess for 
him when he was French Ambassador in London, 
she played an important part in the social and 
political, life in the early ’thirties. She knew 
everybody worth knowing on the Continent and in 
ee tr including Napoleon, Queen Louise of 
Prussia, the leading figures of I’Emigration and 
Louis Philippe. There are amusing anecdotes of 
d’Orsay, satirical descriptions of Lord Brougham, 
and vivid impressions of great houses of the period 
and their owners, while the whole is interspersed 
with comments, no doubt inspired by Talleyrand 
himself, on contemporary politics and literature. 


THE RETURN OF LOUIS XVIII. 
1814—15. 
By GILBERT STENGER. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE 150TH: ANNIVERSARY OF THE CONQUEST OF 
QUEBEC. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


JAMES WOLFE. 


By BECKLES WILLSON. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 18s. net. 


THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR. 


By ALPHONSE BERGET. 


Illustrated from Photographs and Diagrams by the Author. 
Demy 8vo, 128. 6d. net. 


CATHEDRAL CITIES of SPAIN. 


By W. W. COLLINS, R.I. 


With 60 Water-Colour Drawings by the Author. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. net. Also an Edition de Luxe, 42s. net. 
(Tuesday. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS 
Illustrated in Colour and Black and White by 

ARTHUR RACKHAM. 

An entirely New Edition. Crown 4to, 15s. net. 


ARS UNA: SPECIES MILLE, 


A New Series of Art Manuals. 


I. Art in Great Britain 
and Ireland 


By SIR WALTER ARMSTRONG. 


‘With 4 Colour Plates and over 600 Half-Tone Illustrations. 
Limp cloth, 6s. net. 


HEINEMANN’S LIBRARY OF MODERN FICTION. 
1 vol. each, cloth extra, 3s. net. 
THE STREET OF ADVENTURE. 
By PHILIP GIBBS. 


“The ‘Street of Adventure’ is a long novel, a new novel, 
and a good novel, and it is published at 3s. in a small neat 
volume, of which the size, print, and binding materially add 
to the pleasure the reader finds in the novel itself.” 

Westminster Gazette. 


HEDWIG IN ENGLAND. 


By the Author of ‘ Marcia in Germany.’ 


THE SCANDALOUS MR. WALDO. 


By RALPH STRAUS. 
IORD KENTWELL’S LOVE AFFAIR 
By F. C. PRICE. (Oct. 1. 
2 vols. 4s. net. 


WHITE PROPHET. 


THE 
By HALL CAINE. 


Mr. Heinemann’s Illustrated Autumn 
Announcement List post free. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN. 











[October 1. 











Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s 
LIST. 





NEW BOOK BY 
MR. G. MACAULAY TREYELYAN. 


GARIBALDI AND THE 
THOUSAND. 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
With 5 Maps and numerous Illustrations. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
GARIBALDI’S DEFENCE OF THE 


ROMAN REPUBLIC. With 7 Maps and 35 Illustra- 
tions. 8Svo, 6s. 6d. net. NINTH THOUSAND. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 


ENGLAND IN THE AGE OF 


WYCLIFFE. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
S8vo, 6s, net. (Inland postage 4d.) 





NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WILFRID WARD. 


GREAT POSSESSIONS. 


By Mrs. WILFRID WARD, 
Author of ‘One Poor Scruple,’ ‘ Out of Due Time,’ &c. 


Crown 8vo, 68. (Inland postage 4d.) 





LIBERTY AND PROGRESS. By C. Y.C. 


DAWBARN, M.A. Part I. THE EMPLOYED. 
Part Il. THE PRINCIPLES OF EMPLOYMENT. 
Part III. OUR UNDERPAID AND UNEMPLOYED. 
Svo, 98. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


THE BASIS OF ASCENDANCY: a 


Discussion of Certain Principles of Public Policy in- 
volved in this Development of the Southern States of 
America. By EDGAR GARDNER MURPHY, Author 

of ‘ Problems of the Present South.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

(Inland postage 4d.) 

“For the effective union of high thinking and telling 
common sense the book has not been equalled in the vast 
mass of discussion of the complex question with which it 
deals.”—New York Times. 


CHRISTIAN IDEAS AND IDEALS: 
an Outline of Christian Ethical Theory. By ROBERT 
LAWRENCE OTTLEY, M.A., Canon of Christ Church 
and Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology and Hon. 
Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

(Inland postage 4d.) 


THE SAYINGS OF CONFUCIUS. Trans- 
lated by LEONARD A. LYALL. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 
This is an attempt to produce the style, as well as the 
literal meaning of the ‘ Lun-yii.’ 














THE SILVER LIBRARY.—New Volume. 
THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST INDIES. 


x JAMES A. FROUDE. New Impression. With 
9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. (Inland postage 4d.) 





LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY.—TwoNew Volumes. 
THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD; or, 


the Great Consummation. A Poem. By Sir EDWIN 
ARNOLD, K.C.1.E. C.S.I. With Photogravure Frontis- 
— of W. HOLMAN HUNT'S ‘ Light of the World.’ 

EW EDITION. Fcap. 8vo, gilt top, cloth, 2s. net; 
leather 3s. net. (Inland postage 3d. each.) 


DEUTSCHE LIEBE (GERMAN LOYE): 


ents from the Papers of an Alien. Collected by 

F. AX MULLER. Translated from the German 
: G. A. M. With Photogravure Portrait. NEW 
DITION. Fcap. 8vo, gilt top, cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 
3s. net. (Inland postage 3d. each.) 





HANDBOOKS FOR THE CLERGY. 
Edited by the Rev. ARTHUR W. ROBINSON, D.D. 
PREACHING. By the Very Rev. F. E. 


CARTER, M.A., Dean of Grahamstown. Crown 8vo 
2s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 3d.) 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 


OCTOBER JAumber ready Sept. 27. 
STORIES BY 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 


HENRY JAMES. 
UNA SILBERRAD. ALICE BROWN. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
E. A. ABBEY, R.A. HOWARD PYLE. 
E. SHIPPEN GREEN. 


*The Glaciers of the Himalayas.’ 
By FANNY B. WORKMAN, F.R.G.S, 
‘Old Edinburgh.’ 
By ARCHIBALD HENDERSON, 
By WILLIAM SHARP. 


By M. C. JENISON. 
How Animals find their way Home.’ 
By Prof. J. B. WATSON, 


7 Complete Stories, 50 Iiustrations. 


‘Titus Andronicus.’ 


‘State Insurance of Germany.’ 





FICTION. 
WARWICK DEEPING. 
6s. 


THE RETURN OF THE PETTICOAT. 
(2nd Impression. 


MARY E. WILKINS. 
5 


THE WINNING LADY. 


HAMLIN GARLAND. 


3s. 6d. THE MOCCASIN RANCH. 


BOOTH TARKINGTON. 


3s, 6d. BEASLEY’S CHRISTMAS PARTY. 
AMELIE RIVES. 
3s. 6d. TRIX AND OVER-THE-MOON. 


REX E. BEACH. 
6s. 
W. N. HARBEN. 


6s. | THE REDEMPTION OF KENNETH GALT. 
HUMOROUS. 
MARK TWAIN. 


2s. net. CAPTAIN STORMFIELD'S VISIT TO 
HEAVEN. 


BERTRAM SMITH. 


3s. 6d. 


B. R. HOOVER. 


3s. 6d. PA FLICKINGER’S FOLKS. 


MARGARET CAMERON. 
6s. 


THE INVOLUNTARY CHAPERON. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MADAME DU BARRY. Cheap Edition. 


THE SILVER HORDE. 


A PERFECT GENIUS. 


7s. 6d. H. NOEL WILLIAMS. 
SEVEN ENGLISH CITIES. 
10s. 6d. W. D. HOWELLS. 


GOING DOWN FROM JERUSALEM. 


6s. NORMAN DUNCAN. 
ANT COMMUNITIES. 
Dr. H. C. McCOOK. 


7s. 6d. net. 
ENGLISH SPELLING AND SPELLING REFORM. 


és.nct. Prof. T. R. LOUNSBURY. 
HENRY HUDSON. a 
3s. 6d. net. » - A. JANVIER. 


Please write for Illustrated descriptive List of 
New Books, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
45, Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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On October 7 will be published two delightful books which should be ordered at once from Library or Bookseller-— 
Mr. W. W. JACOBS’ New and Characteristic Volume of Stories: 


SAILORS’ 
ae THE TYRANT 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


KNOTS 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 
The Second Edition is Now Ready of NORTHERN LIGHTS, by Sir Gitsert Parker, crown 8vo, 6s. 
Messrs. Methuen have just published a remarkable novel entitled TOIL OF MEN, by Isrart Querivo, now for the first time intro- 
duced to English readers. This book should become a classic of its kind. Also a new novel by St. Jonn Lucas, entitled THE FIRST 
ROUND. They will publish on September 30 THE COLUMN OF DUST, by Everyn Unperuiit, and THE BURNT OFFERING, 


by Sara JEANNETTE Duncan (Mrs. Cotes). Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


Those who desire hearty laughter must read two booksx—SALTHAYEN, by W. W. Jacons, Author of ‘ Many Cargoes,’ crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d.; and THE SEARCH PARTY, by G. A. Brrmincuam, Author of ‘Spanish Gold,’ crown 8vo, 6s. 

Messrs, Methuen have just commenced the publication of the New Edition of the Works of Oscar Wilde in 12 volumes, feap. 8vo, 
5s. net each. The first volume is LORD ARTHUR SAVILE’S CRIME, AND OTHER STORIES, the second is THE DUCHESS 
OF PADUA, the third is POEMS (including ‘The Ballad of Reading Gaol,’ and ‘The Sphinx’), the fourth is LADY WINDERMERE’S 


FAN, and the fifth is A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE. 


They have just published two delightful books of Essay;—TREMENDOUS TRIFLES, by G. K. Cuzsterton, and ONE DAY AND 
ANOTHER, by E. V. Lucas. They are uniform in size and appearance, Each is fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

Messrs. Methuen have just published IN THE CANARIES WITH A CAMERA, by Marcarer D’Estz, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net; 
and they will publish on September 30 DARWINISM AND MODERN SOCIALISM, by F. W. Heaptey, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Two Volumes of the highest interest to the general reader who loves biographical history and court chronicles are A ROSE 
OF SAVOY, by H. Nort Wits, with many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net; and THE COURT OF LOUIS XIII, by Mrs. 


K. A. Patmorg, illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





GENERAL LITERATURE 
THE LAST KING OF POLAND AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


By R. NISBET BAIN. With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
‘*A most able and painstaking study.” — Observer. 
‘*The ground has been covered with really exhaustive scholarship.”—Morning Post. 
** A model work of intelligent historical biography.”—Morning Leader. 


NAPOLEON’S BROTHERS. By A. H. Arreripce. With 24 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 18s. net. 
The story of Napoleon’s brothers, who, with their sons, played various parts in many 
lands, is little known to English readers. They are overshadowed by his greatness, and 
one has only glimpses of them here and there in the popular histories of his career. 


MICHELANGELO. By Geratp 8S. Davies, Master of the Charter- 


house. With 126 Plates. Wide royal 8vo, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. (Classics of Art. 


THE DECAY OF THE CHURCH OF ROME. By Joszru 
McCABE. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“The tone is always moderate and courteous.”—Spectator. 
‘* A singularly impressive and penetrating volume.”—Datly Telegraph. 
“This eminently interesting book...... it is written with a critical acumen and detach- 
ment.”—Manchester Courier. 


A WANDERER IN PARIS. By E. V. Lucas. With 16 
Illustrations in Colour by WALTER DEXTER, and 32 from Photographs after Old 
Masters. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A delightful essay on Paris and its history.”—Nation. 

** Dainty and vivacious, humorous and pleasantly reflective.”— Daily Chronicle. 

“* We do not hesitate to pronounce this fascinating volume a perfect model of its class.” 
“ Wholly enjoyable from first page to last.”—Globe. Daily Telegraph. 

ST. TERESA OF SPAIN. By Heten H. Cotvitn. With 20 

Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
** A fascinating book.”—Jilustrated London News. 
‘* Her present biographer defines St. Teresa’s position with rare skill.”—Daily Graphic. 
‘* A most sympathetic study of Teresa.”—Daily Chronicle. 
** An able book on a notable woman.”—Daily Mail, 


MESMERISM AND CHRISTIAN SCIENCE: a Short History 
of Mental Healing. By FRANK PODMORE. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“* An admirable account....lucid exposition and scholarly writing.”— Times. 
‘One of the most interesting and valuable pieces of ouk recently done in the historio- 
graphy of ideas,.”— Outlook, 





FICTION 


THE SEVERINS. By Mrs. Atrrep Siewick, Author of 


‘Cynthia’s Way.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘**A book which arouses the reader.” —Edinburgh Evening News. 


IN AMBUSH. By Mari Van Vorst, Author of ‘The Senti- 
mental Adventures of Jimmy Bulstrode.’ Crown 8vo, 68. 
‘* A story which will assuredly hold the reader.” —dinburgh Evening News, 


SPLENDID BROTHER. By W. Perr Ruivcz, Author of ‘ Erb,’ 
&e. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
_ ‘There could not be a better proof of Mr. Pett Ridge’s literary pom than is given by 
this novel.”—Spectator. “It is a beautiful book.”—Liverpool Post. 
‘* He is surpassed by none of his contemporaries.”—Standard. 





THE SQUIRE’S DAUGHTER. By Arcurpatp Marsuatt, Author 


of ‘Exton Manor.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘* Mr, Marshall makes his characters live.”—Morning Post. 
‘*It is an admirable picture of a pleasant land: every one in it is alive, every one is 
English. It is a graceful, gentle, entirely charming story.”—Morning Leader. 


LORDS OF THE SEA. By Epwarp Nostz, Author of ‘The 
Edge of Circumstance.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘A great, almost tremendous drama.”—Daily Chronicle. 
‘** Here there is strength and feminine grace and a broad issue. A fine novel indeed.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


WATCHERS BY THE SHORE. By J. E. Parrenrson, Author of 


‘ Fishers of the Sea.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. (Second Edition. 
“*A strong, moving, and refreshing book.”—Scotsman, 
** An exceptionally fine and dramatic novel.” —Daily News. 
“* The virtue of the book is its fidelity, its obviously true characterization, its intensely 
real descriptions.”— Morning Leader. 


DEEP SEA WARRIORS. By Basi Lussocx. With 4 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 
* A fascinating book, a real book of the sea.” —Daily Mail. 
** All those who love the sea should read this book.” — World. 


THIS DAY’S MADNESS. By Mauve Annestey, Author of ‘ The 
Wine of Life.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“* A vastly entertaining noveil.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 
‘*Miss Annesley writes with a great freshness, buoyancy, and vigour. From the first 
she grips the reader.”—Liverpool Courier. 


HAPPINESS. By Mavup Srepyey Rawson, Author of ‘The 
Enchanted Garden.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
* Full of the comedy and the tragedy that make so much of life.” —Scotsman. 
‘* A really fine book, largely conceived and admirably written.”— Times. 


LOVE AND THE WISE MEN. By Percy Waitt, Author 
of ‘The West End.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“It is not the first time that Mr. White has treated this theme, but no one has ever 
written about it with such intimate skill and insight.”—Daily Graphic. 
“The whole thing is done with great address, and the characterization is crisp. A 
clever and enjoyable piece of work.”—Daily Chronicle. 


GIANNELLA. By Mrs. Hucu Fraszr, Author of ‘The Slaking 
of the Sword,’ Crown 8vo, 68. 
‘The descriptions of life in Rome and the‘handling of situations are all carried through 
with sympathetic insight and knowledge.”—Liverpool Post. 
“The story is a very charming one, and told with an easy grace of style.” 
Sheffield Telegraph. 


AVENGING CHILDREN: By Mary E. Manny, Author of ‘The 


Parish of Hilby.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The book is strangely attractive.”—Standard. 
‘*The story is an achievement in the art of character drawing.”—Liverpool Post. 
‘* It is a charming story, excellent in design and execution.”— Pali Mali Gazette. 


THE CASTLE BY THE SEA. By H. B. Marriorr Watson, 
Author of ‘ The Flower of the Heart.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. (Third Edition, 
‘A splendid mystery, intermingled with a romantic love-story.”— World. 
‘* Exhales the very breath of modern adventure. The most jaded lover of romance can 
hardly fail to fall a victim to its fascinations.”—Datly Telegraph. 


THE BRIDE. By Grace Rays, Author of ‘ The Wooing of Sheila.’ 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘* An extraordinarily interesting book.”—Guardian. __ 
“This fine, delicate, moving novel is a real book.”—Daily News. 
“ Altogether a fascinating work.”—Manchester Courier. 


A ROYAL INDISCRETION. By Ricuarp Marsu. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘ Replete with a most delightful humour.”—Manchester Courier. 
“ An ingenious idea, used freshly and amusingly.” —Morning Leader. 





METHUEN & CO. 36, Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN’S 
LIST. 


TENNYSON CENTENARY. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO. to call 

attention to the fact that their Editions of 

Tennyson’s Works ARE THE ONLY 

COMPLETE EDITIONS, and contain 

all the Poems still in Copyright and the 

Latest Texts of the Earlier Poems which are 
now out of Copyright. 


THE WORKS OF TENNYSON. 
THE CENTENARY EDITION. 


In 9 vols. 
Annotated by the AUTHOR, eet Benes by HALLAM, 


LORD TENNYS' 
Globe 8vo, 4s. net per vol. [Hversley Series. 


Vol. L Poems. 

’ I. Poems. 

Vol. III. Enoch Arden. In Memoriam. 
¥ ’. The Princess. Maud. 


" 
Vol Vv. Idylis of the King. 
Vol. VL Ballads and other Poems. 
Vol. VII. Demeter and other Poems, 
Vol. VIIL meen Mary and Harold, 
VoL IX. ecket and other Plays. 
Complete Works in One Volume, 


Cloth, 7s. 6d.; Pocket Edition. 5 vols. fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. net each ; leather, 3s. net each. 


Poetical Works. 


Pocket Edition, morocco, gilt edges, pott Svo, 7s. 6d. 
net; The People’s Edition, 12 vols. 16mo, 1s. net each ; 
or in cloth box, 14s. net. Globe Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 
extra gilt, 4s. 6d. ; limp leather, 5s. net. 


In Memoriam. 


28. 6d. net ; limp leather, 3s. oe net. 


P Golden Treasury Series. 
The Princess. 
2s. 6d. net ; limp leather, 8s. 6d. net. 


1 (Golden Treasury Series. 
Lyrical Poems. 
28. 6d. net. [Golden Treasury Series. 


Idylls of the King. 


2s. 6d. net ; limp leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


é (Golden Treasury Series. 
In Memoriam. 


With Notes by the Author. Edited by HALLAM, 
LORD TENNYSON. Fceap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


CHEAP EDITION. 


Alfred Lord Tennyson: a Memoir. 


By his Son, HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. With 
Portrait and Facsimiles. Extra crown 8vo, 68. 


Tennyson, Ruskin, Mill, 
and other Literary Estimates. 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. Extra crown 8vo, 
8s. 6d. net. 








Records of Tennyson, 
Ruskin, and Browning. 


By ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. Globe 8vo, 
43. net. [Eversley Series. 


Life of Tennyson. 


By Sir ALFRED LYALL, Crown 8vo, 2s. n 


[English Men of Letters. 
Commentary on 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam. 


By Prof. A. C. BRADLEY, M.A. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


Companion to 


Tennyson's In Memoriam. 
By E. R. CHAPMAN. Globe 8vo, 2s. 


Essays on the Idylls of the King. 


By H. LITTLEDALE. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF GEORGE 
MEREDITH. By Frederick Jones Bliss. 
BRITISH RULE IN INDIA. Its Successes and Its 
——— By Sydney Brooks. 
ON HEARING MADAME OLGA SAMAROFF PLAY. 
By WILLIAM WATSON. 


And numerous other Stories and 
Articles of General Interest. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 





THE ATHENZUM 


J. M. DENT & CO. 


READY IN OCTOBER. 
NEW BOOKS ILLUSTRATED BY 


ARTHUR RACKHAM. 


LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 
MEDIUM 8vo. 7s. 6d. NET. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 

By JONATHAN SWIFT. MEDIUM 8vo, 7s. 6d. NET. 
These books contain 
NUMEROUS COLOURED DRAWINGS 
REPRODUCED. 
MANY ILLUSTRATIONS IN BLACK AND WHITE, 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED END-PAPERS, AND 
OTHER DECORATIONS. 

There will also be a Large-Paper Edition of each Volume. 
at the Subscription Price of 21s. net, which will be raised 
on publication to 25s. net. This Edition contains a 
Coloured Illustration which does not appear in the 7s. 6d. 
Editions, and will be strictly LIMITED TO 750 COPIES. 


LE MORTE D’ARTHUR. 


A NEW EDITION IN ONE VOLUME 
WHICH CONTAINS 
300 DESIGNS BY AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 
PHOTOGRAVURE FRONTISPIECE. 
46 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
BORDERED PAGES, &c. 
CROWN QUARTO, 25s. NET. 
1,000 COPIES ONLY 
WILL BE PRINTED FOR ENGLAND, AFTER WHICH 
THE TYPE WILL BE DISTRIBUTED, 

This Edition contains all Beardsley’s Original Designs 
and Illustrations, and is reprinted word for word from 
Caxton’s Edition of 1485, pointed and spelt in uniformity 
with modern usage, with an Introduction by Prof. RHYS. 


HOMER AND THE ILIAD. 
By F. MELIAN STAWELL. 
The chief aim of this work is to determine the scope, 
character, and value of the earliest poem now discoverable 
2 = mass that has come down to us as the traditional 





FINELY 








The book is designed for lovers of literature in general, 
as well as for those who are familiar with Greek. There 
is, however, also a full discussion of the disputed passages 
about the armour, and a lengthy Appendix on the grammar 
and language of Homer and Odysseus, which it is hoped 
may be of rol use to professed scholars. 

ILLUSTRATED, DEMY 8vo, 10s. 6d. NET. 


FRANCESCO PETRARCA. 
POET AND HUMANIST. 
By MAUD, JERROLD, Author of ‘VITTORIA 


A. 

The first complete study in English of the life and work 
of one of the greatest of Italian poets, who had an incal- 
culable influence on the renaissance and on the development 
of English literature. 

ILLUSTRATED. SQUARE DEMY &vo, 12s. 6d. NET. 


’ 
BEETHOVEN’S LETTERS. 
Critical Edition, with Explanatory Notes. By Dr. 
ALF. CHR. KALISCHER, translated, with Preface, 
by J. S. SHEDLOCK, B.A. Photogravure Frontispiece, 
many interesting Portraits, Facsimiles of Music hitherto 
unpublished, &c. 
2 VOLS. DEMY 8vo, 21s. NET. 








This is the first complete English edition of Beethoven’s 
letters, and contains over 1,100 letters and notes, whereas 
two former collections, published in 1865 and 18€7 respec- 
tively, contained only 733. In addition to the German 
editor’s notes, there are others by the translator. 


SOCIALISM & THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 
By WERNER SOMBART, Translated with Notes by 
M. EPSTEIN, M.A. P.H.D. CROWN 8vo, 3s. 6d. NET. 
One could wish for more calm, reasoned books like this 
on Socialism, and fewer heated party diatribes for and 
against. Dr. Sombart is an esteemed professor of Political 
Economy in Berlin, and his book has already passed 
through six editions and been translated into seventeen 
es ; the book is a clear and impartial examination 
of the growth and the aims of the social movement. The 
translator had the advantage of working with Dr. Som- 
bart for two years.” —Observer. 


HUSBAND AND WIFE IN THE LAW. 
By EDWARD JENKS, B.C.L. M.A., Principal and 
Director of Legal Studies of the Law Society, &c. 

A full account, which can be understood by those who 
have had no legal training, of the state of the Law concern- 
ing Mai , Divorce, &c., with a clear exposition of the 
many complicated questions involved. 

CROWN 8vo, 2s. 6d. NET. 


Prospectuses of above Books, or complete 
Catalogue may be had on application to 


J. M. DENT & CO., 
15, ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, 
LON W.C. 
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Oxford University Press. 


—_—o— 


LORD ROSEBERY (at the Johnson Bicentenary 
Celebration, at Lichfield, Sept. 15): “ Weend with 
Dr. Birkbeck Hills prodigious and exhaustive 
collections, a sort of Cornelius a Lapide on Boswell, 
in which at least ten massive volumes are con- 
secrated to Johnson—all interesting, all worth 
publishing, an almost unprecedented homage of 
worship.” 


BOSWELL'S LIFE 
OF JOHNSON: 


including Boswell’s ‘ Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides,’ and Johnson’s ‘ Diary of a Journey 
into North Wales.’ Edited by G. BIRK- 
BECK HILL. 6 vols. With Portraits and 
Facsimiles. Quarter-roan, 2/. 10s. net; cloth, 
21. 28. net. 


LETTERS OF SAMUEL 
JOHNSON, LL.D. 


By the same Editor. 2 vols. quarter-roan, 
1/. 48. net ; cloth, 1/. 1s. net. 


JOHNSONIAN 
MISCELLANIES. 


By the same Editor. 2 vols. quarter-roan, 
1l. 48. net; cloth, 1/. ls. net. 


JOHNSON’S LIVES OF 
THE ENGLISH POETS. 


By the same Editor. With brief Memoir of 
Dr. Birkbeck Hill, by his Nephew HAROLD 
SPENCER SCOTT, and a full Index. 
3 vols. quarter-roan, 2/, 2s. net; cloth, 
ll. 168. net. 


The set of thirteen uniform volumes, quarter- 
roan, £7 net; cloth, £6 net. 


BOSWELL’'S LIFE 
OF JOHNSON. 


With 2 Portraits. 2 vols. From 2s. each. 
On Oxford India paper, 3s. net each, or bound 
together, 5s. net. Malone’s Edition. 

(Oxford Editions of Standard Authors.) 


JOHNSON’S LIVES OF 
THE ENGLISH POETS. 


With an Introduction by A. WAUGH. 2 vols. 
On ordinary or thin paper. From ls. net each. 
( World’s Classics. ) 


JOHNSON’S HISTORY 
OF RASSELAS. 


Edited by G. BIRKBECK HILL. 4s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS FROM 
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The Court of Louis XIII. By K. A. Pat- 
more. Illustrated. (Methuen & Co.) 


THE Court of Louis Treize has been much 
less written about in England than that 
of the Grand Monarque, though we have 
already had this year a popular biography 
of Richelieu. Mrs. Patmore evidently 
takes great interest in her subject, and 
has studied all the best sources with care ; 
so that her book has freshness and an air 
of accurate presentment. 

The scope of the work is indicated, 
rather tardily, perhaps, at the opening 
of the tenth chapter, where international 
complications and “the larger questions 
of warfare ”’ are excluded from the writer’s 
purview. But “ the by-play of campaign ” 
is included within it, as affording material 
for Court pictures; the point of view 
being “‘not on the stage, nor amid the 
main scenery, but rather in the wings.” 
No attempt is made to disentangle the 
complicated intrigues and conspiracies 
which beset the formal historian of the 
period: the method is to “keep down 
the main avenue of narrative, leaving 
branchways to individual research.” But 
the writer has manifestly formed her own 
independent judgments upon the men and 
the times, and sets them down at intervals, 
— rather summarily and without 
supplying many data. 

The view taken of Richelieu is satis- 
factory. The theory of baffled passion as 
the key to the Cardinal’s treatment of 
Anne of Austria is neither welcomed nor 
waved off : it is treated as psychologically 
possible, and contrasted with other hypo- 
theses in a scientific spirit. As to the 
relation between the minister and the 





King, it is happily remarked that ‘‘ Riche- 
lieu at least made of his sovereign a 
presentable figurehead before the world 
both in domestic and foreign dealings.” 
Louis XIII. is throughout conceived as 
neurotic, more of a Medici than a Bourbon 
—‘‘the boneless entity” always leaning 
upon something stronger than _ itself, 
but with dangerous caprices that must be 
ever watched and humoured. 

Gaston of Orleans, so long his brother’s 
heir-presumptive, and the figurehead of 
many conspiracies against his throne, is 
happily hit off in a sentence: “ Froth 
and rubbish filled the measure of Gaston, 
heir-presumptive—but his bubbies showed 
their rainbow-tints to his partisans.” 
Some of the rare redeeming traits which 
one had almost despaired of finding in 
this favourite son of Marie de Médicis 
are collected by the author. The most 
noticeable is that ‘‘ bonhomie in unex- 
pected places” which is rightly mentioned 
as showing a tinge of Henri Quatre :— {°° 

** When one day at his lever it was found 
that Gaston’s favourite gold striking-watch 
was missing, and some one proposed that 
the gentlemen present should be searched— 
‘Oh no!’ replied the Prince, ‘rather let 
them all clear out without delay, lest the 
watch, by striking, should betray the thief !’ ”’ 


Not a few good stories are extracted 
from the Bastille memoirs of Marshal 
Bassompierre, who is clearly a great 
favourite of the writer’s, though she does 
not always take him at his own valuation. 
We see the incorrigible flirt sparing the 
laundresses at Montauban, and coming 
out dressed in his best to chat with the 
“* principal ladies ” in the besieged town ; 
and a little later in the same campaign 
we have a glimpse of him, fresh from being 
wounded and rolled in the dust, mas- 
querading as “a gentleman of the neigh- 
bourhood named Curton” for the amuse- 
ment of the King and the mystification 
of Anne of Austria, whose ladies murmured 
in the gallant courtier-soldier’s hearing : 
“What a funny man, and how dirty he 
is! Really he has good sense to keep 
hidden away in the country ! ” 

Another piquant character is that of 
the natural son of Charles IX. (known 
variously as the Comte d’Auvergne and 
the Duc d’Angouléme), whom the Regent 
Marie de Médicis dragged from the 
Bastille to combat the princes. He had 
ability, but also avarice. He boasted 
that his secretaries’ salaries were double 
those of the Duc de Chevreuse ; but then 
he never paid them, meeting their com- 
plaints by pointing out that his hotel 
faced upon four thoroughfares, and what 
finer situation could they have? It was 
for them “to profit by the spoils of the 
highway.” 

We do not hear so much in these pages 
as we should expect about the Duchesse 
de Chevreuse, or even of Louis XIII.’s 
platonic mistresses, Mesdemoiselles de 
Hautefort and de Lafayette, though the 
latter is certainly not undervalued. Of 
the Princesse de Guimenée, “the most 
beautiful woman at Court,” who appears 
to’ have_been as simple as she was lovely, 
it is disappointing to learn that the only 





portrait accessible to the author reveals 
her as so ill-favoured as to make suppres- 
sion desirable. 

As to the Cardinal’s niece, Madame de 
Combalet, who became Duchesse d’ Aiguil- 
lon, Mrs. Patmore adopts “‘ with hesita- 
tion” the notion that Richelieu desired 
for her a match with Monsieur, whilst 
dismissing as extremely improbable the 
rumoured plot to put her in the place of a 
repudiated Queen Anne. This last person- 
age is dealt with very sympathetically as an 
ingenuous, often indiscreet girl, longing 
for a husband’s affection, and incapable 
alike of reciprocating Buckingham’s over- 
tures or entertaining treasonable corre- 
spondence with Spain. If this be the 
true reading, the change wrought in her 
both as woman and stateswoman by 
Mazarin becomes easily intelligible. 

A good account is given of the humours 
of the Anglo-French marriage treaty, 
some details of which may be new to 
readers. It is rather ne to 
come across some of the devices of our 
diplomatists in the matter of the Catholics, 
and to learn Louis XIII.’s views as to the 
relative importance of Spain and England 
in the scale of alliances. 

Certain of the author’s references to 
English affairs are somewhat singular. She 
appears to think that had his elder brother 
lived, Charles I. might have (“credit- 
ably ’’) filled the office of Primate; in- 
stead of which he was destined to become 
a king, “‘ and to suffer by reason alike of 
his own incapacity and of the brutality 
which pervaded the Parliament of Great 
Britain at the middle of the seventeenth 
century.” To write of ‘‘ cabinet ministers” 
in 1625 is rather loose. ‘‘ The Earl” of 
Hamilton, as the title of the English 
ambassador sent to condole with Louis 
XIII. on the death of his father, is, we 
fancy, incorrect. 

Occasionally the laudable terseness of 
the writer touches the borders of ob- 
scurity ; and now and then we come upon 
something like special pleading as an excep- 
tion to the usual fairness of judgment. 
A signal instance of the latter is the cita- 
tion of a letter of Queen Victoria to Baron 
Stockmar, praising the good order of the 
French Imperial Court as compared with 
that of Louis Philippe, in which “ all was 
in great noise and confusion.” The object 
of this is to show that when Louis XIIL.’s 
physician noted in his diary that “ un peu 
de confusion” characterized the wedding 
supper of the Duc de Luynes and the 
future Madame de Chevreuse, we need not 
suppose that things went beyond “a 
certain rowdiness.” But one may dis- 
credit the supposed orgies without resort 
to reasoning of this nature. 

In another case one may easily grant 
“the taint in the blood” which would 
explain much in the singular character 
of Louis XIII. without bringing in “ the 
orgies of Charles [X.,” which could have 
had no bearing upon it. Nor again, while 
we admit the felicity of the observa- 
tion that Anne of Austria “lacked the 
lightness of touch so necessary for the 
success of the femme galante,” does it seem 
necessary, in order to discredit the affair 
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with Buckingham, to entertain “a sus- 
picion that the whole matter was faked ” 
by him for political purposes. 

The slang word in this quotation 
reminds us that Mrs. Patmore is too 
fond of colloquialisms, which is a pity 
in one who clearly possesses the sense of 
style. When the Duc de Soubise refuses 
to give up the keys of St. Julien to the 
King, pleading that he was under the 
orders of his brother, De Rohan, this is 
spoken of as “a facer.” Somebody or 
other is “the biggest fraud”; and in 
reference to the ambitions of Richelieu 
and La Valette for the cardinal’s hat we 
are told that “there seems to have been 
an understanding of the back-scratching 
kind.” ‘‘ Happenings,” a piece of favourite 
modern journalese, constantly appears 
instead of “events.” Thus at the opening 
of the excellent chapter called ‘ Splendid 
Rebels,’ dealing with the romantic story of 
the last of the Montmorencies, we read: 
His was a picturesque figure on [sic] the 
national happenings of the hour.” The 
author also writes ‘‘ mentality ’’ instead 
of mind, and “ impetration ” (p. 157) for 
entreaty. The French word convives is 
printed (p. 314) as though in the vernacular. 
Per capitem is sensely orthodox Latin. 
Misprints are few, but “lamas verd” 
(p. 237) and ‘‘ Méaux ” (thrice) are notice- 
able. The chapter headed ‘ Meals, Modes, 
and Manners’ contains much curious 
information, some of which may be new 
even to the specialist. The score of a 
four-part song attributed to Louis XIII. 
is reprinted in the succeeding chapter 
from Kircher’s ‘ Musurgia.’ 





Francis Atterbury. By H. C. Beeching. 
(Pitman & Sons.) 


It was a happy idea to secure Canon 
Beeching to write upon that once famous 
literary Churchman, Francis Atterbury, 
If only as a corrective to Macaulay’s 
characteristically biased article in the 
* Encyclopedia Britannica’ Canon 
Beeching’s volume deserves perusal ; 
whilst it has features of its own which 
render it more attractive than Folkestone 
Williams’s bulky work. New matter has 
been drawn from manuscripts in the British 
Museum as well as the Portland papers 
ees 8 by the Historical Manuscripts 

mmission, the latter having appeared 
since the late Canon Overton penned his 
contribution to the first volume of the 
* Dictionary of National Biography.’ That 
article, extending to more than eight 
columns, is ignored by the present author, 
who in his Preface states that the only life 
of Atterbury since Macaulay’s is that of 
Folkestone Williams; yet to some extent at 
least Overton anticipated Canon Beeching’s 
own judgments. In his very first chapter 
the Canon comes to grips with Macaulay. 
The Whig historian, disparaging young 


Atterbury’s defence of Luther against 
Obadiah Walker, contrasts the feebleness 
of the defensive argument with the vigour 
of the aggressive rhetoric. Upon which 
our author comments :— 

““It would be truer to say that whoever 
examines the book will deny that any such 





contrast exists. The reply follow the 
attack pitilessly, section by section, the 
rhetoric and the logic are indistinguishable.”’ 


Whatever may be a reader’s judgment on 
this point, it is safe to say that he will be 
with Mr. Beeching as against eg soe: dae 
reducing Atterbury’s share in the Bentley- 
Boyle controversy to its true proportions. 
Not only was the Apollo of ‘ The Battle of 
the Books’ on the weaker side, but so far 
from his contribution being his ‘‘ master- 
piece,” we see from his letter to the osten- 
sible author that it was not even given 
con amore. It is clear from Atterbury’s 
letter to Boyle that though he designed 
the book against Bentley and wrote 
** above half of it,” spending “‘ half a year ” 
on this and the supervision of the press, 
his main object was simply to serve his 
pupil: ‘“‘ What I promised myself from 
hence was, that some service would be 
done to your reputation, and that you 
should think so.” Heconcludes bitterly : 
“In the first of these I was not mistaken : 
in the latter Iam.” Atterbury, however, 
certainly did give a foretaste of his contro- 
versial ability in this Christ Church 
effusion, though we learn that Bentley for- 
gave the personalities it included and made 
Atterbury a present of his Horace. 

As a preacher the young Oxford 
divine soon made his mark. The author 
reminds us of Steele’s praise not only of his 
“soft and graceful behaviour” in the 
pulpit, but also of his reliance upon logic 
rather than rhetoric (compare this testi- 
mony of a contemporary Whig with 
Macaulay’s verdict) ; and he finds affinities 
between him and Newman on both points. 
A copy of his sermons which had belonged 
to Wordsworth is said to have been 
recently advertised for sale. Atterbury 
as a preacher soon got into controversy 
with Sir Robert Howard and Hoadly. 
The contest with the former, Dryden’s 
brother-in-law and collaborator, Mr. Beech- 
ing notes as showing his prominence in 
London, though a mistake in itself. 
Howard glances at his opponent’s position 
as Court chaplain in a piquant sentence : 
** At Jezebel’s table did eat 450 of Baal’s 
priests and 400 of the Prophets of the 
Groves: a goodly company for one 
Princess.” 

But it was his able advocacy of the 
cause of Convocation which finally estab- 
lished Atterbury’s position as a polemical 
Churchman. As Prolocutor of the Lower 
House he gave evidence of those powers 
as an orator and party leader which he 
later showed in the House of Lords; 
and he soon added to his patrons (of 
whom Bishop Trelawney had been the 
earliest) the increasingly influential Robert 
Harley. When he kissed hands for the 
Deanery of Carlisle, Queen Anne told him 
that “‘what she had given him was but 
the beginning of her favour.” In a 
few years, accordingly, he was transferred 
to the more valuable Deanery of Christ 
Church; and two years later became 
Bishop of Rochester and Dean of West- 
minster. 

The story of Dean Atterbury’s squabbles 
with his Chapters at Carlisle and Oxford 





is of no great permanent interest, though 
it may throw light upon his character ; 
and the two chapters of the book concerned 
with the revival of Convocation may be 
found somewhat tedious by the majority 
of readers. Canon Beeching, however, 
may be excused for dwelling at some 
length upon his subject’s relations with 
Westminster Abbey. He prints an 
interesting letter in this connexion, ad- 
dressed to Swift, who sought his advice 
in dealing with the Chapter of St. Patrick’s. 
This shows that Atterbury had at least 
learnt something by experience. The 
Canon finds the great blot upon his 
administration at Westminster to be his 
want of care of the Abbey muniments, 
which could not be put down to in- 
advertence in one who had so keen an 
appreciation of the value of documents. 
But he praises his pertinacity in carrying 
through the new dormitory scheme in 
the face of great opposition, and does 
justice to his interest in the Abbey services 
and the restoration of the north porch. 
Stackhouse’s story that after the corona- 
tion of George I. the Dean offered to 
present the King with the chair of state 
and the royal canopy the later biographer 
regards as “incredible.” What little he 
can collect as to Atterbury’s episcopal 
activities is all to his credit, and goes 
towards discrediting Macaulay’s pronounce- 
ment against his religious sincerity. 

The four closing chapters of the book 
are of the widest interest. That con- 
cerned with literature might perhaps 
have been expanded. It displays Atter- 
bury as the discriminating editor of 
Waller, and the intimate associate of 
Swift, Prior, and Pope. An epigram 
from his own pen is quoted which received 
high praise from Addison, also an acquaint- 
ance. Of Milton the Jacobite Church- 
man was a loving student; nor do we 
altogether follow the Canon in his infer- 
ence as to Atterbury’s attitude towards 
Shakespeare, despite the letter to Pope, 
in which the “obscurity” of the great 
dramatist is dwelt upon. 

The first reference by Swift (in the 
‘ Journal to Stella’) to his future friend 
is worth quoting :— 

“Jan. 6, 1710/11. At night—I was 
this morning to visit the Dean, or Mr. 
Prolocutor, I think you call him, don’t you ? 
....A little black man of pretty near fifty ? 
Ay, the same. A good pleasant man? 
Ay, the same. Cunning enough? Yes, 
One that understands his own interest ? 
As well as anybody....A very good face 
and abundance of wit; do you know his 
lady ? O Lord! Whom do you mean? 
I mean Dr. Atterbury, Dean of Carlisle and 
Prolocutor.”’ 


It is noted that Pope never sneered 
at Atterbury (‘‘the mitred Rochester” 
of the ‘Epistle to Arbuthnot’), and 
tolerated severe criticism from him. It is 
not strange that the friendship with 
Prior did not survive such things as the 
epigram referring to the inscription on . 
the tomb of Sheffield, Duke of Bucking- 
hamshire, which Canon Beeching demon- 
strates to have contained an unjust 
reflection upon the Dean of Westminster. 
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Atterbury as a politician is not so 
attractive a figure. His latest bio- 
grapher denies that he was a blind ad- 
herent of Divine Right, and is sure that 
had Jacobitism triumphed he would have 
justified it “not on Non-juring, but on 
Revolution principles.” He points out, 
however, the inconsistency of such a 
position—that of a man who held the 
“hereditary,” though not the “ Divine ” 
right of kings—with that of a conspirator 
against the king (George I.) whom he had 
assisted in crowning, and to whom he had 
taken the oaths. He admits that all 
through the year 1721—that preceding 
the discovery of “the Plot ”’—Atterbury 
had been “ acting a part which astonished 
his friends, and to which even now we 
have not the clue.” At least we know 
that he refused Walpole’s bribe (Win- 
chester in prospect and money in presenti) 
—which refutes Macaulay’s theory of 
disappointed ambition—whatever may 
have been the precise nature of his 
relations with Sunderland. The extreme 
ability of his defence in the House of 
Lords is pointed out and illustrated ; yet 
little doubt of his guilt remains upon the 
mind. We need not hesitate much about 
identifying Atterbury with the various 
pseudonyms under which he was held by 
contemporaries to have conducted his 
Jacobite correspondence, though we cannot 
profess to be wholly convinced by Canon 
Beeching’s argument from handwriting in 
the matter of ‘‘ Robert Young’s” letter 
to the Chevalier, printed in facsimile for 
comparison with a specimen of Atter- 
bury’s acknowledged script. 

The most remarkable circumstance 
about the whole matter is that a man 
the principle of whose politics was, accord- 
ing to the present author, a passion for 
orthodoxy, and whose logical acumen is 
shown to have been a distinguishing 
trait, should have so far failed to appre- 
ciate the unbending Catholicism of 
“James III.” as to have consented to 
act for some time as his adviser, 

The book is, as a whole, carefully 
written. Gibbon, however, is in one 
passage (p. 13) referred to as though his 
university career had fallen within the 
same century as Atterbury’s; and we 
read of “the Rebellion of 1645” (p. 163) 
and of “ Tonson’s folio Milton of 1668 ” 
(p. 227). A vote of thanks is noted as 
having been passed by the Exeter Chapter 
to Atterbury “for waiving some money 
claim wpon his predecessor in the canonry ” 
(p. 128); and a sentence on a previous 
page (122) relating to the action of the 
Wishops with regard to lay baptism is 
somewhat puzzling. There seems also 
to be a hiatus in a paragraph about the 
respective relations of Atterbury and 
Bolingbroke with the Pretender in 1715-16 
(p. 267). A note on p. 242 cites “ Crull 
(1721) ”: but there appears to be no 
edition of that year of his ‘ Antiquities of 
Westminster.’ There are some valuable 
Appendixes, but the Index is by no means 
exhaustive. 











Die romanischen Literaturen und Sprachen, 
mit Einschluss des Keltischen. By Hein- 
rich Zimmer, Kuno Meyer, Ludwig 
Christian Stern, Heinrich Morf, and Wil- 
helm Meyer-Liibke. (Berlin and Leipsic, 
Teubner.) 


Tus is Part I. Subdivision XI. i. of 
a larger publication entitled ‘“‘ Kultur 
der Gegenwart,” which is edited by Dr. 
Paul Hinneberg. The plan of the volume 
before us may be gathered from the 
opening remarks of Prof. Zimmer’s in- 
troduction to the Celtic portion, which 
ends with p. 137—the rest is Romance. 
After briefly indicating the geography 
of the Celtic languages of the present day, 
Prof. Zimmer gives the number of those 
who speak Celtic as 3,000,000, including 
1,000,000 monoglots. These make use of 
five languages—Insh Gaelic, Scotch Gaelic, 
Manx Gaelic, Kymric or Welsh, and 
Breton. The connecting link between 
Kymric and Breton was Cornish, formerly 
spoken in the Duchy, but now extinct 
for many years. At first the contrast 
seems striking between the fewness 
of the men who in the babel of the 
races and tongues of modern Europe 
speak Celtic, and the important part which 
used once to be assigned to the Celtic 
idioms of modern times as means of 
elucidating the distant past of Western 
and Central Europe. This notion arose 
in the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, after the growth of the his- 
torical sciences. Then more than one 
writer imagined that if he only equipped 
himself with an imperfect dictionary 
of modern Itish or modern Welsh, without 
real knowledge of those languages, with- 
out understanding the relation of the 
written symbols to the sounds occurring in 
the same, without insight into the history 
of those sounds themselves, he had found 
the key to the original meaning of all the 
names of peoples, mountains, rivers, and 
places in the ‘‘ Culture countries” of the 
west and the middle of Europe. The 
deeper signification of Greek words and of 
Greek gods’ names would at once become 
clear; and even the names of North 
African mountain chains and rivers were 
not safe against interpretation by means of 
Celtic. A veritable Celtomania rushed 
like a flood into wider German, French, and 
English circles where one wished to be 
scientific ; it made the study of Celtic a 
laughing-stock in the eyes of the men who 
had been trained in philology, and for 
decades it obstructed research in the field 
of Celtic speech and archeology. 


The striking contrast, however, between 
the fewness of our speakers of modern 
Celtic and the interpretational importance 
of the Celtic languages spoken by them 
vanishes when one considers that these 
branches, half withered as they are, belong 
to a once mighty Indo-Germanic trunk, 
which in the third century before Christ 
spread its green boughs from Galatia 
in Asia Minor, over the middle and west 
of Europe, to Cape Finisterre in Spain, 
and to the coast of Donegal in the west 
of Ireland. In their relations to Italians 





and Greeks the Celts played for several 


centuries an important political part ; 
they dwelt as a ruling race in the west of 
Europe and in wide areas of the middle 
of that continent, and so they form a 
more or less considerable substratum, 
ethnologically, of the peoples of the 
present day that speak a Romance or 
German language. Not only in France 
and Great Britain, which linguistically 
belongs to Germanic territory, are nume- 
rous modern names of mountains, rivers, 
and places derived from a Celtic idiom ; 
but also such words as Rhein (Rhenos) 
and Main (Moinos), Mainz (Moguntiacum 
and Zarten (J’arodunum), Wien (Vindobona 
and Mailand (Mediolanum), find their 
interpretation in the Celtic languages. 

Prof. Zimmer then proceeds to show 
how great the influence of the Celts must 
have been on the Germanic nations in the 
centuries VI.-I. before Christ; and he brings 
forward as evidence the borrowing from 
the Celts of such German words as Reich 
and Amt. So the Celtomania of the first. 
half of the last century was not without a 
foundation of fact, but it required the 
work of Zeuss to lead one to a correct 
appreciation of Celtic as a means of elu- 
cidating the past. At the same time the 
conviction began to gain ground that the 
former equating of the idea of prehistoric 
and Celtic, whether consciously or un- 
consciously, in the application of those 
adjectives to West and Central Europe, 
is a crass error. Later Prof. Zimmer 
gives an instance (p. 17) which, according 
to his view, would be in point ; in fact, 
he raises the whole Pictish question, 
and the following is a summary of his 
conclusions. The Celts, coming from the 
Continent to the British Isles, found an 
aboriginal population (Urbevélkerung) in 
possession; but before the Celts were 
hard pressed and in part subjugated by 
the Romans in the first century and 
the Germans in the fifth, they had time 
enough to celticize the aboriginal popula- 
tion of the larger island over the area 
extending nothwards to a line from the 
Firth of Forth to the Firth of Clyde. 

The race in question was that of the in- 
habitants of Caledonia, the Picts, as the 
Romans some 300 years later called them 
by way of literally translating the name 
given them by British Celts (Old Welsh 
Prytein) and by Irish Celts (Old Irish 
Cruthentuath). The Romans did not go 
so far as Ireland, so the Celtic con- 
querors were able, without interference 
from outside, to complete the celticizing 
of the island next in size among the 
British Isles. The Celtic conquerors were 
called by Latin authors till far into the 
Middle Ages (eleventh century) exclusively 
Scotti (Scoti), whence in its turn came 
Scottia as an early medieval designation 
of the island, by the side of the name 
Hibernia. Numerous witnesses in Latin 
and Irish, who extend down to the 
eighth century, inform us that the Celtic 
Irishmen of the sixth century were well 
aware of the fact that men of a race akin 
to the non-Celtic independent Picts dwel- 
ling north of the Wall of Severus dwelt 
at one time in Ireland also, and the 
Celtic-speaking inhabitants of a certain 
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portion of the north-east of Ireland were 
descendants of such Pictish aborigines. 
We have mentioned these passages 
because a very different view is favoured 
by some writers in this country, notably 
by Prof. Ridgeway. 

Prof. Zimmer’s further treatment of the 
general subject of Celtic speech and Celtic 
literature is full of interest and informa- 
tion, whether one agrees with his con- 
clusions or not. Then follows the separate 
treatment of the Celtic literatures by Prof. 
Kuno Meyer and Dr. Stern. The former 
has chosen his favourite field of Irish 
literature, while Dr. Stern takes the other 
Celtic literatures. Prof. Meyer is well 
known as the editor of a number of gems 
of Irish literature, so the choice of him 
for the Irish portion is happy. Dr. 
Stern is not so well known in this country 
as a Celtic scholar as his collaborators ; 
but to the small class of students of the 
Welsh troubadour D. ap Gwilym he 
requires no introduction. Space would 
fail us to go into the details of this portion 
of the work: suffice it to say that no 
student of Irish or Welsh literature can 
afford to leave it unread. 








The Birth of Modern Italy. By Jessie 
White Mario. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion, by Duke Litta-Visconti-Arese. 
Illustrated. (Fisher Unwin.) 


THE struggles for the attainment of 
Italian unity form so remarkable a chapter 
in modern history that there seems 
no limit to the number of interesting 
volumes which may be written about 
them. For one thing, owing to the parti- 
tion of Italy into small States, each 
with its special views and problems, 
the movement had many leaders, and was 
disturbed by innumerable cross-currents 
of sentiment or ambition. For another, 
the fate of Italy influenced the policies 
of the European States at a critical 
period, and was bound up with the still 
wider question of the Temporal Power 
of the Papacy. The subject is thus at 
once so complex in detail and so important 
and far-reaching that it lends itself 
easily to treatment in sections, but has 
seldom been faced as a whole by serious 
writers, and has never been adequately 
handled by a great historian. So much 
must be said to explain why the latest 
book on this engrossing theme, by the 
late Signora Mario, is at once attractive 
yet unsatisfactory. 

The author, best known for her readable 
life of Garibaldi, was one of that ardent 
company of English men and women who, 
in the middle of last century, were filled 
with enthusiasm for the Italian patriots 
and pity for the oppressed peoples. A 
sentimental regard for Italy was wide- 

read in this country, and was not con- 

ed to the followers of Palmerston and 
Gladstone. But a considerable number, 
notably the Stansfelds and Ashursts and 
Cowen, ‘wanted to translate their sym- 
pathy into action, and had a more direct 
share in the projects of the revolutionis 
than it was convenient to avow. Miss 
Jessie White, going to Italy in 1854 (when 





she was twenty-two) as companion to the 
wealthy Englishwoman who had fallen in 
love with Garibaldi and hoped to marry 
him, very soon became an intimate friend 
of the great chief and an earnest disciple 
of Mazzini. She helped Orsini with his 
book on his prison experiences. She was 
betrothed to Alberto Mario, the Re- 
publican, and was implicated in the plot 
to seize the Genoese arsenal in June, 
1857, so as to secure arms for the ill-fated 
Pisacane expedition to Naples. When 
Mario followed Garibaldi to Sicily in 1860, 
his wife went with him to nurse the 
wounded, and distinguished herself by 
her bravery under fire at the Volturno. 
Ten years later she rendered similar service 
to the Garibaldian forces at Dijon. She 
long outlived her husband, and, like him, 
remained a Republican to the last, with a 
grudge against the house of Savoy and 
grave doubts as to the ethical value of 
the regeneration accomplished in its 
name. Signora Mario’s prejudices are 
manifest in her book. 


That she had special facilities for study- 
ing the revolutionary movement is obvious. 
As a foreigner, too, she could be com- 
paratively impartial towards its leaders. 
Her estimates of Garibaldi and Mazzini 
are equally generous and sympathetic. 
She shows that Garibaldi, the man of 
action, could be extremely cautious when 
he liked, as, for instance, in 1856-7, when 
he held aloof from the Pisacane affair. “If 
I do not offer myself as chief of an attempt,” 
he wrote to her, “it is because I see no 
probability of success; and you know 
enough of my past life to admit that I do 
understand something of daring enter- 
prises.” The author's high opinion of 
Mazzini’s political foresight will be chal- 
lenged by many, but her description of the 
great man in private life is excellent :— 


** My first visit to his tiny room in Cedar 
Road remains ever present to my heart and 
vision. Birds were flying about the apart- 
ment, @ few lilies of the valley stood in a 
vase on the mantelpiece, books and papers 
were scattered everywhere, and _ there, 
writing on his knee on the smallest fragment 
of the thinnest imaginable paper, sat 
Mazzini. He rose at once; his hand-grasp 
and luminous eyes fascinated and encouraged 
you, yet filled you with momentary awe. 
But the simple greeting,’ the gladness shown 
in welcoming ‘one more volunteer to the 
noble band of English workers and lovers 
of Italy,’ put all fears to flight, and soon 
he was talking, and I was listening as a 
student to a master anxious to convince, 
but not in the least desirous of imposing his 
convictions.” 


It is a pity that the frankly personal 
element is not more prominent in the 
narrative, for this gives it such value as 
it may possess. Only in the last quarter 
of the book, in which she deals with the 
period from 1854 to 1864, is Signora 
Mario writing from her own knowledge. 
The remainder is a vivid but incomplete 
sketch of the revolutionary plots and 
risings woven into a biography of Mazzini, 
with special reference to his life in London 
and his friendship with the Carlyles. Even 
in the section where Signora Mario pre- 
sumably writes as an eyewitness, it is by 





no means certain that we always have 
her own testimony. The book has been 
avowedly put together from fragmentary 
writings by the Italian editor, assisted by 
Mrs. E. F. Richards; and _ internal 
evidence, such as Italian phrasing (‘‘ here- 
down ” for quaggit ; or “lost his mind ”’), 
and the varying estimates of Cavour, 
suggests that the additions have been 
considerable. It breaks off abruptly with 
Garibaldi’s sudden departure from Eng- 
land in the Duke of Sutherland’s yacht, 
so that there is nothing about Mentana. 
Besides, there are remarkable omissions. 
One may perhaps excuse the ultra- 
patriot for not mentioning in its proper 
_ or in the Index, the defeat of 

ovara, which had such lamentable 
results. But it was a too partial friend- 
ship that forbade any reference to the 
discreditable scene in the Chamber in 
April, 1861, when Garibaldi and Cavour 
had a furious wrangle which the states- 
man’s friends regarded as at least a partial 
cause of his sudden collapse a few weeks 
later. Garibaldi in his memoirs says 
nothing about it, but any serious writer 
ought to notice a typical episode. 

The treatment of Cavour is throughout, 
indeed, unworthy of an Italian patriot. 
Now and then his immense abilities are 
recognized in so many words, but he is also 
credited with a malevolent hatred of 
Mazzini and his disciples that would have 
been ludicrous. Thus Cavour is repre- 
sented as being in “a frenzied rage” 
because he could not lay hands on Mazzini 
when the arch-revolutionist was hiding in 
Genoa in 1857. Yet, two pages further on, 
it is related how Mazzini, who was then 
staying with the Marchese Pareto, ‘quietly 
went downstairs, opened the door, let 
all the agents in, and, stopping to ask a 
policeman for a light for his cigar, walked 
out unmolested, and, after proceeding for” 
a few yards on foot, took a carriage and 
drove to Quarto,” whence he journeyed 
to the Swiss frontier. Obviously Cavour’s 
“rage” was the merest make-believe for 
the benefit of Napoleon III. and other 
potentates. Cavour was playing a diffi- 
cult game for high stakes. He knew 
Napoleon’s unstable. character; he knew 
how powerful the Church of Rome was 
at the Imperial Court; he realized that 
English sympathies, however ardent, would 
not translate themselves into official 
armed intervention against Austria, 
though the Mazzinians seem to have 
thought that they would in 1860 (p. 293) ; 
and he did not under-estimate the military 
strength and resources of Austria, agains’ 
which the little Piedmontese army, with 
or without volunteer support, might dash 
itself in vain. It was all-important, then, for 
Cavour to secure the help of Napoleon III. 
and the French army in a war against 
Austria, and any premature rising of a 
Republican type that was likely to cause 
displeasure and hesitation at Paris must, 
in his view, be discouraged for the sake 
of Italian unity. No doubt Cavour was 
at times strangely tortuous in his methods, 
and harsh in his dealings with the Maz- 
zinians ; but the greatness of his designs 
and their complete success surely go far 
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to justify him in the eyes of posterity, 
especially in those of his own countrymen. 

Signora Mario’s book takes too little 
account of these larger issues, and fails, 
therefore, to give a true perspective of 
her enthralling subject. Nevertheless, 
it would be unfair to part from it without 
testifying to its human interest, and the 
charm of its many personal sketches of the 
famous Italians whose portraits adorn its 
pages. A careful revision of the text is 
desirable; it is marred by several un- 
English expressions and many mis- 
spellings of names. 








NEW NOVELS. 


True Tilda. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. 
(Bristol, J. W. Arrowsmith.) 


For its atmosphere of spontaneous light- 
heartedness and irresponsibility ‘True 
Tilda’ will safely bear comparison with 
any of Mr. Quiller-Couch’s earlier works. 
The adventures of Tilda—the little “show” 
girl who, having herself run away from 
the “’orspital”’ to perform her errand of 
mercy, rescues an orphan boy from the 
Holy Innocents’ Asylum—are as un- 
expected as they are various. These two 
children make their way, chiefly by 
water, from Birmingham to Holmness, 
an uninhabited island in the Bristol 
Channel, where at length Tilda is able 
to restore her charge to his father Sir Miles 
Chandon. They meet with a varied 
assortment of their fellow-creatures, 
amongst whom there is not a little eccen- 
tricity ; but they all aid and abet the 
children in their flight from the Rev. 
Dr. Glasson of the Orphanage, who is 
always on their tracks. Amongst these 
kindly people the amorous coalheaver 
who writes poems, and the Fat Lady 
who shelters the waifs in her caravan, and 
fries bacon without getting out of bed, are 
especially worthy of mention. Tilda, a 
small Napoleon in her powers of organiza- 
tion, and a lovable character, bends 
all these grown-up people to her will 
without an effort. The touch of the poet 
is felt throughout the book, and the 
description of some of the waterways 
over which the children travel would 
alone make it worth reading. 





Happiness. By Maud Stepney Rawson. 
(Methuen & Co.) 
We must confess to a feeling of disappoint- 
ment with this, Mrs. Rawson’s latest and 
most ambitious novel; it may be for the 
reason that this graceful and entertaining 
writer has taken too heavy a burden 
upon her. She is immensely in earnest, 
with the result that her art suffers from 
the obvious effort, and becomes strained 
and artificial Her story is of the 
slenderest, and deals mainly with adven- 
tures in emotion. A benevolent plutocrat, 
a self-made man, with strong idealistic 
tendencies and a worthless son and heir, 
buys a large country estate, and sets out to 
play Providence, with the assistance of 
a singularly worthy nephew. The son’s 
moral turpitude produces a violently 





tragic close for the disillusioned parent, 
a climax which verges perilously near 
the grotesque; and the tale ends on a 
note of self-sacrifice. Sex-problems are 
handled with candour and no little ability, 
while the subsidiary characters are 
cleverly sketched ; but the whole lacks 
animation, besides being much over- 
weighted with dialogue and description. 





The Street of Adventure. By Philip Gibbs. 
(Heinemann.) 


Mr. GIBBs presents us with a capital study 
of journalistic life which has some of the 
interest of a roman @ clef, as it is easy to 
guess the original of his London daily 
newspaper that expired not long after 
chronicling the wedding of Princess Louise 
de Bourbon in 1907. The author includes 
himself among the characters, and it is 
with a letter of introduction written by 
Mr. Gibbs that the hero, the son of a 
country clergyman, is supposed to gain 
a situation as a reporter. The staff of 
“the Rag,” as the newspaper is colloqui- 
ally termed, is on the whole well described 
and differentiated ; the editor and news- 
editor are both life-like, the former being 
distinctly amusing. Codrington, an 
Adonis of six feet three who has adopted 
the Georgian manner, is an interesting 
oddity. There is some severe satire atthe 
expense of facetious magistrates, besides 
evidence of keen observation. There is a 
point, however, at which the narrative 
drags, and becomes a sort of catalogue 
of journalistic doings; and the feminine 
element is only moderately successful. “74 





The Scholar Vagabond. By L. Winstanley. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 


THovuGH disappointingly conventional in 
its conclusion, this is a charming romance. 
It gives one almost throughout a feeling 
that something new is coming, and to 
say that is to imply more praise than if 
we were to call the book “stirring” or 
“exciting.” The hero is a gentleman- 
tramp who, after twelve years of roving 
and roofless existence, finds his fate in 
Wales. His detachment from mankind 
amounts almost to an estrangement, and 
we are to suppose that he has evoked 
the sympathy of beings who, resenting 
his ultimate surrender to human instinct, 
attempt to blight his wedded life. Welsh 
rural folk are depicted prettily, and one 
of the characters (a poet) recites verse 
which is noteworthy. The heroine is a 
travelling vendor of tin-ware. 





Mr. Justice Raffles. By E. W. Hornung. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Mr. Hornvunea’s gentleman cricketer and 
burglar is too well known to need 
introduction. Here he has a duel of 
wits with a villainous money-lender, and, 
as he works to assist other people, easily 
secures our sympathy. he whole is 
observed by one of those slightly stupid 
persons who, as miracles of blind devo- 
tion, are usually associated with clever 





heroes. The book is a sequel well up;{to 
the standard of what has gone before, 
excellently written, and lightened by a 
pretty touch of sentiment. 





The Severins. By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


Like all Mrs. Sidgwick’s work, these 
chronicles of a singularly disunited family 
are interesting and often amusing, but in 
construction and sustained character- 
ization they are, we think, below her 
highest level. She gives us the impres- 
sion of having overweighted herself with 
a moral, which has required some sacrifice 
of probability and proportion. It is 
undoubtedly true that the heroisms 
and charities of life often flourish 
more vigorously in conventionally re- 
spectable circles than among the emanci- 
pated; but it is not true that the 
average Philistine is such a model 
of sweet reasonableness as Mrs. Sidg- 
wick’s hero, nor that the average 
Bohemian is a craven cur like the vaga- 
bond journalist who, in unlawful fashion, 
woos the hero’s two sisters. That any 
women, however light-minded, could 
possibly be in love with such a poltroon is 
perhaps the most unreal circumstance in 
the book. The best-drawn members of 
the Severin family are the mother, with 
her quaint jumble of contradictory prin- 
ciples, and that charming little butterfly, 
her eldest daughter. 





The Cords of Vanity. By J. Branch 
Cabell. (Hutchinson & Co.) 


THovucuH Mr. Cabell borrows his title from 
Isaiah, the manner and tone of his story 
are exuberantly irresponsible. From a 
literary standpoint he deserves admira- 
tion, for he exhibits wit, grace, and clever- 
ness in devising situations, both comic and 
tragic, and in making the most of them. 
The narrative is ascribed to an Ame- 
rican author who, between two genuine 
experiences of love, indulges in a series of 
triflings with the female heart, in the 
course of which he infatuates the wife 
of a man called Jasper. Jasper con- 
tributes to the evil savour of his name in 
fiction by murdering the friend of the 
narrator instead of the latter, who behaves 
like a poltroon and is momentarily 
ashamed of himself. Viewed as a whole, 
the book is a notable performance. 
Though the influence of Oscar Wilde 
is perceptible, it is an influence on a mind 
which in mirth is naturally creative, and 
has the strength to nourish its mirth with 
tragedy. __ b- wei 





The Knight of the Golden Sword. By 
Michael Barrington. (Chatto & Windus.) 


THE present is one of several recent 
attempts to study the character of Claver- 
house, which it may be granted was 
more complex than has generally been 
admitted. His statesmanship was evoked 
by circumstances, and he always dis- 
liked his sordid duties in the West. 
But besides his inspiration of loyalty, 
there is, as Ian Maclaren thought, 
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some ground for believing him to have 
been an idealist equally unfortunate in 
private life. The influence of his ill- 
starred marriage with Jean Cochrane is 
emphasized so strongly in this book as 
to give the impression of a secret martyr- 
dom which enhanced the desperate strain 
of his political effort. That side of the 
story is graphic, as are the love and loss 
of Richard Nugent, the Irish Catholic 
gentleman who tells the tale. Nugent is 
attached to Claverhouse’s command (we 
see here some confusion between the Scots 
Horse and Scots Dragoons), and serves 
in the campaign of Killiecrankie. The 
historic narrative is vivid and _ fairly 
accurate. Altogether it is a readable 
book, though frankly partisan. 


The Glory of the Conquered. By Susan 
Glaspell. (Pitman & Sons.) 

WE have here a highly emotional study 
of two gifted people suffering from the 
“bludgeonings of chance.” They are a 
bacteriologist of Chicago University and 
his wife (a painter), and their sorrows, 
beginning with the death at birth of their 
only child, culminate in the death in 
hospital of the former after the loss of 
his eyesight, and after his wife has 
laboriously acquired enough knowledge 
to have enabled him (if he had lived) to 
resume his researches. Though her 
tragic experiences make the heroine ram- 
pantly irreligious and bitter, her husband’s 
influence restores clarity to her mind, and, 
by glorifying him on canvas, she electrifies 
the artistic world. Unfortunately, the 
story requires more scientific and pro- 
fessional colouring than the author has 
supplied, but her heroine inspires some 
touching dialogue. 


Black Mark. By A. Whisper. 
wood & Sons.) 


Nor the least notable thing about this 
book is that it should have been written 
by an author capable of adopting so crude 
a pen-name. The adventures of ‘“ Black 
Mark,” a man of fashion in the days of 
George II. who turns highwayman to pay 
his gaming debts, and of Letty Beanders, 
a high-spirited girl belonging to a noble 
family, who clandestinely becomes his 
wife, and occasionally joins him, for the 
mere fun of the thing, in his nocturnal 
rides, are narrated with sprightly ease 
and dramatic skill. The story has 
picturesqueness as well as movement, 
and the heroine is attractive. But such 
brightness ought not to have had so 
needlessly tragic a close. A gratuitously 
unhappy ending is, after all, no improve- 
ment upon the conventional happy one. 


(Black- 


The Wood-Carver of ’Lympus. 
E. Waller. (Melrose.) 


THis novel, which appeared in America 
in 1904, and won, we gather, an unusual 
success, contains the autobiography of a 
cripple whose bodily affliction is the in- 
direct cause of his achievements as a 
wood-carver. The scene is a “‘ mountain- 


By Mary 





top ” in New England, and the characters 
include an_ illegitimate child called 
Twiddie, whose parentage adds the interest 
of old-fashioned mystery to a book which 
deserves considerable praise for skill in the 
portraiture of both rustics and educated 
people. The knot of sympathizers with 
the cripple brings to him, by books and 
letters, the atmosphere of foreign countries; 
he is in the confidence of lovers; and his 
harmonious relationship with mankind 
shows how completely he shook off the 
black and puerile misanthropy which he 
affected when, at twenty-three, he realized 
that he would walk no more. Twiddie 
charmingly illustrates the inveterate ima- 
ginativeness of children, and it is impos- 
sible not to like her father, so dexterous 
is he in the art of friendship. The hero’s 
uncle and aunt are admirable rustics, 
superficially droll, though with depths 
of feeling which make them at times 
impressive. 








BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


A Census of Caxtons. By Seymour de 
Ricci. (Bibliographical Society.)—The illus- 
trated monographs of the Bibliographical 
Society, of which this is the fifteenth, number 
among them some works of the first import- 
ance, and are all of great value; but we 
imagine that this volume will be one of the 
most eagerly sought after of the set, not 
only by the bibliographer, but also by the 
collector. Shakespeare first editions ex- 
cepted, no books are in greater request than 
the productions of Caxton’s press, and a work 
like the present, which attempts to ascertain 
the whereabouts of every known copy of 
every book printed by him, has obvious 
attractions. Fortunately, some measure of 
public spirit in the matter has been aroused, 
and we are unlikely to see another 
collector attain anything like the success 
which has attended Mr. Morgan in getting 
together 64 Caxtons out of the 107 different 
issues known to exist. In this connexion we 
have to commend the policy of the Society in 
refusing to take note of the prices at which 
copies have been sold. It is true that to 
any one acquainted with all the circum- 
stances these prices reveal much as to the 
condition of the copy, but such experts 
do not need to be told what the prices were : 
they can lay their hands on the information 
at any moment. We have in these columns 
often remarked on the destruction of early 
printed books; this careful survey is only 
an additional example. Here are 107 books 
printed in editions of from 300 to 500 each 
—say 40,000 copies—of which 1,094 are 
thought to exist, 621 of them being traced, 
and 125 of these fragments. Thirty-two 
books are known by only a single complete 
copy; and of ten more no complete copy 
exists, only a few fragments. It is difficult 
to account for the preservation of some of 
the books: 33 copies of the first edition of 
‘The Golden Legend’ are known, and 30 
more are mentioned ; perhaps this is because 
the Reformation stopped its use; but 40 
copies of Higden’s ‘ Polychronicon’ are 
traced, and 48 more are left untraced. Of 
the ‘Confessio Amantis’ 19 copies are 
known, and of the ‘ Godfrey ’ 13; but this is 
probably because it is rather dull, only one 
copy being known of the ‘Four Sones of 
Aymon,’ a book of the same size, but more 
interest. Christine de Pisan is known in 


20 copies, 20 more being untraced; she 
seems to have been equally treasured and 
unread with Cicero on ‘Old Age,’ with 





26+14 copies to his credit. Boecius ‘ De 
Consolatione’ has 17+-11, and the ‘ Recuyell’ 
16+4; but ‘Charles the Great’ only 1. 
The ‘Canterbury Tales’ are known in 
11 copies and 12 untraced of the first edition, 
9+-4 of the second, which seems to show that 
textual criticism had some weight in the 
fifteenth century. 

No one can expect to add much to colla- 
tions which are the result of some years of 
careful work by a specialist, and have passed 
the inspection of the foremost bibliographer 
in England. We may, however, hint that 
we are sorry to see bibliology so completel 
excluded, even when it might be useful. 
No one would gather from this list that not 
merely one edition of Cato, but all four, are 
from the pen of Benedict Burgh, the first 
three being in verse, the last in prose. As re- 
gards the note on p. 118, it is taken from the 
catalogue of the library of the Earl of Kil- 
dare, facsimiled by Gilbert for the Irish 
National MSS. The catalogue of James VI. 
is printed in the Scottish Historical Society’s 
Miscellany, 1893. We are glad to have 
a good facsimile of the Chatsworth 
engraving supposed to represent Caxton, 
and some excellent reproductions of types. 


A Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the 
Library of the Hunterian Museum in the 
University of Glasgow. Planned by the 
late John Young, and continued by P. 
Henderson Aitken. (Glasgow, MacLehose 
& Sons.)—We welcome this handsomely 
printed catalogue of the treasures of the 
Hunterian Museum, both for its own 
sake and in the hope that it may be 
followed by a catalogue of the English 
and Scottish books in the library printed 
before 1640, which, we believe, are of 
considerable importance. Scholars and stu- 
dents throughout the world will be glad to 
have the full descriptions which Dr. Aitken 
has drawn up of the 643 manuscripts in the 
collection, some of which are of great beauty 
and extremely rare. To students of English 
the Hunterian Library is remarkable above all 
as the home of the unique copy of Chaucer’s 
* Romance of the Rose,’ but it has other trea- 
sures only less valuable. Among them 
are a collection of signed Bills of Queen 
Elizabeth which have been removed at 
some time or other from the Record Office, 
a ‘ Confessio Amantis,’ a ‘ Canterbury Tales,’ 
some very fine fifteenth- and sixteenth- 
century illuminated books, some eastern 
MSS., and even some Russian, the words 
quoted from which are, however, unrecog- 
nizable. It would be easy to pick out @ 
number of slips in the descriptions, such as 
calling Bartholomew Anglicus “‘ Glanville,” 
which is totally unwarranted, or evidences 
of unfamiliarity with medieval ways of 
expression. We prefer to pay our tribute 
to the careful and laborious study which 
has gone to the compilation of this valuable 
catalogue. 


The Sheaf Catalogue. By J. Douglas 
Stewart. Illustrated. (Libraco.)—A_ sheaf 
catalogue consists of loose leaves bound 
by mechanical means into a sheaf or volume, 
or series of volumes, and has the advantage 
of adjustability and _ portability. Mr. 
Stewart describes the forms in use, and dis- 
cusses the materials and technique employed, 
favouring a manuscript as compared with 
a typewritten catalogue. Some 47 drawings 
are provided, illustrating the methods of 
making entries on” the cards. We note 
with some interest that not a single speci- 
men entry gives any clue to the shelf on 
which the book is supposed to stand. Now 
nine out of ten persons who consult any 
library, special or general, want to know 
at once where some particular book is to 
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be found; and as a book must be on some 
shelf, there can be no reason why that 
information should not be given, without 
omitting the advantages that a classified 
catalogue may offer. This handbook will 
be found useful by private librarians and 
owners of medium-sized libraries as well as 
those engaged in public institutions, to 
whom it will be familiar as having appeared 
in the columns of The Library World. 


Guide to Librarianship, edited by J. Duff 
Brown (Libraco), is intended for the use of 
students entering for the professional ex- 
aminations of the Library Association, and 
provides them with a series of reading 
lists and tables required in connexion with 
library economy. The lists seem complete 
and useful, though we should have thought 
that students might have been introduced 
to Mr. Fortescue’s ‘Subject Index to the 
Books added to the British Museum,’ not 
so much for study (they are already over 
burdened in the Bibliographical section) 
as to inform them that so valuable a 
book exists. In the early schemes of classi- 
fication more emphasis should have been 
laid on the catalogue of the French Royal 
Library, which employed a complete and 
rational system of classification from its 
own point of view. The chapter on ‘ Factors 
and Percentages’ will be found interesting 
by many outside the circle for whom the 
book is primarily intended, and to whom 
it needs no introduction on our part. 








VERSE. 


Mimma Bella. By Eugene Lee-Hamilton. 
With portrait of the Author. (Heinemann.) 
—This volume comprises the final work of 
the late Eugene Lee-Hamilton —a sonnet- 
sequence ‘Mimma Bella,’ together with one 
prefatory and two additional ‘ Last Sonnets.’ 
Of the circumstances of personal bereave- 
ment attending the composition of the 
sequence it is not our place to speak. To many 
there will always appear something of unfit- 
ness in the publication of an intimate and 
poignant sorrow, but the trend of the century 
is, it must be conceded, in the other direction. 
Viewed as the skilful exercise of a most elusive 
art, the book, instinct with tender and delicate 
fancy, spontaneous and sincere, cannot fail 
to delight the cultivated taste. Mr. Lee- 
Hamilton was a master of form, and his lines 
flow in subtle, unforced cadences that go far 
to obliterate the sense of effort seldom entirely 
absent from this poetic medium. We quote 
the Tenth Sonnet :— 


‘Tis Christmas, and we gaze with downbent head 

On something that the post has brought too late 

To reach thee, Mimma, through the narrow gate, 
From one who did not know that thou art dead ; 

A picture-book, to play with on thy bed ; 

And we, who should have heard thee laugh and prate 
So busily, sit here at war with Fate, 

And turn the pages silently instead. 


O that I knew thee playing ‘neath God’s eyes, 
With the small souls of all the dewy flowers 
That strewed thy grave, and died at Autumn’s breath ; 


Or with the phantom of the doll that lies 
Beside thee for Eternity’s long hours, 
In the dim nursery that men call Death ! 

The Preface, from the pen of Mrs. Lee- 
Hamilton, contains a brief memoir of the 
author, written with admirable restraint and 
more than a touch of pathos. 


Wind and Hill. By G. Winthrop Young. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.)—Mr. Young writes 
fluently, and the best of his verse, if it has 
little to do with the more subtle springs of 
poetical thought, shows taste, feeling, and a 
safe ear for rhythm. Those of the poems that 
draw their inspiration from external nature 
have the vigour and freshness of fancy proper 
to such a setting, and come nearest to the 
expression of an individuality. In particular 





we notice the lines on ‘Morning’ and 
‘Shadows,’ and the pleasantly meditative 
stanzas called ‘ A Hill,’ from which we quote 
the following :— 

Only a hill: earth set a little higher 

Above the face of earth : a larger view 

Of little fields and roads: a little higher 

To clouds and silence: what is that to you? 

Only a hill ; but all of life to me, 

Up there between the sunset and the sea. 

The author is less successful in his alle- 
gorical attempts, failing often to make suffi- 
ciently clear, for poetical purposes, the neces- 
sary link between the mystical and the 
human ; and to certain of his shorter lyrics— 
notably ‘ Laughter ’ and ‘ Joy in Rest ’—trite 
reflections and familiar cadences lend more 
than a touch of the commonplace. The tech- 
nique is generally good, except for the preva- 
lence of a common literary practice, long since 
deplored by Coleridge with due contrition for 
his own early backslidings—to wit, the use of 
““two words made one by mere virtue of 
the printer’s hyphen.” In the present case 
this has proved something of a snare, 
such instances as ‘“‘ storm-wrath,”’ ‘* white- 
tremulous,” “‘surf-song,” and ‘“ danger-call’”’ 
being herded together in four consecutive 
stanzas of only moderate length. 


In The Cliffs (Duckworth) Mr. C. M. 
Doughty hasturned the prevalent “invasion ” 
craze to poetical account. The book is called, 
by way of sub-title, ‘A Drama of the Times,’ 
and is not lacking in dramatic moments— 
moments not so much of action as of the 
pause before action—the sense of impending 
peril. That the sword never falls ; that its 
descent is in fact arrested at the last moment 
by means more flattering to national pride 
than comfortable to the panic-stricken, or 
indeed altogether convincing to the cool- 
headed, are circumstances which render the 
drama, as such, both incomplete and ineffec- 
tual ; but it is a sermon on national decadence 
that Mr. Doughty has set himself to deliver, 
and for this purpose the dramatic form is 
doubtless as good as another. The scene is 
laid in and about a village on the Norfolk 
coast, and opens with the murder of an aged 
shepherd, minding his flocks on the cliffs, by 
the occupants of an invading aeroplane. 
Alternately with the village episodes— 
which are throughout vivid, and at times 
stirring—the author has introduced others of 
an allegorical nature, in which Truth, ‘‘ golden 
and azure-winged Eons,”’ and similar celestial 
personages are shown, together with a com- 
pany of Elves that trip somewhat heavily. 
It is in these passages that Mr. Doughty 
delivers his message with the greatest direct- 
ness, and his vigorous if rugged sincerity will 
appeal to the love of “ hard hitting” which, 
irrespective of justice, is the common heritage 
of human nature. 

As in former cases, the strength of the 
volume is discounted by idiosyncrasies of 
style. We know of no end, literary or other- 
wise, to be served by abolishing the note of 
interrogation — a process which invites 
bewilderment, and will, as often as not, 
convert an unambiguous question into a 
statement with a significance which is the 
reverse of that intended. We quote, by 
way of example, the following sentiment, 
placed in the mouth of one of the in- 
vaders :— 


Jews, that frenziedly fought, 
Coveting, as heavens riches, wounds and death, 
Saved not Jerusalem. Impious Romans laughed, 
Ate pork and beat them! Shall not likewise pass 
Britain, found not World-worthy ; and by us 
Her Empire be destroyed. 


The demonstrative pronoun is habitually 
substituted for the personal ; the apostrophe 
is ignored ; auxiliary verbs are held of small 
account; and the articles, both definite and 
indefinite, thrown to the winds. Character- 


istic instances of needless obscurity may be 
observed in such sentences as :— 
pos nm cannon speak 

Heard rumbling Londons craven populace ; 
or again :— 

Nor such be the Suns shafts, that can corrupt 

Them the year thousands. 
It is not—if the case may be so put without 
flippancy — by taking a language by the 
scruff of the neck and any perv oe § 
shaking it that dignity of diction is attained. 
Words resuscitated after long disuse, even 
words that are no words, such as “ inde- 
moniately,” so they be effective, have their 
place ; but Mr. Doughty’s gratuitous inver- 
sions and wilful archaisms—there is nothing, 
we think, to be gained in modern English by 
writing ‘‘ heved ”’ for “ head ’”—are such as 
to give an impression of self-consciousness 
mingled with artificiality to a book which 
merits no such stigma. 


The Shepherd. ByH.A. Morrah. (Allen 
& Sons.)—The sub-title of this volume, ‘A 
Book of Songs and Ballads,’ is scarcely 
felicitous, since few of the pieces included can 
lay claim to the simplicity usually associated 
with those verse-forms. The poem called 
‘The Message ’has both imagination and 
melody, though its precise significance is far 
from clear. In ‘ Durlston Bay,’ beginning 

Sunset over the hills, and far at sea 
One ship, a living mark, sighting the land, 

picturesque possibilities are suggested, but 
not realized ; while ‘A Dreamer’s Venice,’ 
with its echoes of ‘ Locksley Hall,’ is a favour- 
able example of the author’s simpler method. 
We quote the following :— 
Good, you think your kind of thriving argues other folks’ 
What's your progress but depriving life of sweetness, any- 
You with your machines and madness, dust and discord, 

fret and fray. 
Here, if labour lags a little, here, if tires the spirit soon, 
Time is short as glass is brittle—we enjoy life’s afternoon ! 
Quickly fall the evening shadows, night sinks down on the 

lagoon. 
Mr. Morrah’s technique, so far as that quality 
is a matter of scansion and syllables, is con- 
scientious; but his verse is apt to be 
laboured in effect, and too often demands a 
closer consideration than is justified by its 
purport. 


The lyrics entitled Songs of the City, by 
William Booth (Nutt), dealing with London 
and Lancashire types, social problems and 
kindred themes, bear the marks of obvious 
sincerity, hindered by inadequate technique 
and a defective sense of rhythm. Metrically 
the most successful of the verses is an attempt 
in the manner of Mr. Kipling, beginning 


The Lord God gave thee children, oh, thou of the ample 
breasts ; 
but the verbal tricks of the original present 
small difficulty to the imitator, and the lines 
contain little else that calls for comment. 
The detached stanzas entitled ‘ Silhouettes,’ 
despite abundance of conventional epithets, 
show some perception of the issues under- 
lying common things. We quote the fol- 
lowing :— 
A sunset painted by the Master’s hand 
On the broad canvas of the glowing west ; 
Billows of jewelled radiance, on a strand 
Of golden glory breaking crest on crest. 
Outside a playhouse door a crowd awaits 
Impatiently the opening of the gates. 
In a ‘ Plain Man’s Soliloquy,’ on the other 
hand—a piece of rather amateurish blank 
verse—the author scourges the abuses of these 
latter days with cynical vigour; but his 
words do not strike home. The anomalies of 
civilization have never lacked a contemporary 
Jeremiah, and Mr. Booth’s denunciations 
do little more than point once again to the 
familiar riddles of society. 


A Craftsman’s Verse, by George Earle (The 
Priory Press), is the verse of one who has 





studied technique with some diligence, and 
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seeks conscientiously for ideas that may be 
clothed thereby in seemly forms. Some 
pleasant lines called ‘ Chaucer (For Children) ’ 
serve to illustrate the si ar felicity 
with which the English of the poet’s day 
satisfies, to the eye at least, some of the 
ideals of modern child-language ; while the 
stanzas ‘A Little Sermon (To Myself) ’ pro- 
pound a sane, but by no means original 

hilosophy. Ina somewhat more ambitious 
lyrical attempt, ‘The Moment,’ lucidity is 
jeopardized by the jingle of metre and a suc- 
cession of abstract imaginings, to the precise 
significance of which there is no sufficient 
clue. We quote the following :— 


Song out of heaven 

For ever descending, 

Making one birth 

In innermost blending 

With sorrow from earth 

For ever ascending. 

Folding, unfolding, 

In infinite worth, 

Hinting, yet hiding, 

Holding, withholding, 

The glory abiding, 

In the web of the birth 

Of the moment unending. 
Mr. Earle’s inspirations are in the main such 
as normally suggest themselves to the poetical 
aspirant. Four of his poems are entitled 
‘Spring’ ; others deal with such themes as 
‘ Air,’ ‘ Clouds,’ ‘ Grass,’ ‘ Home,’ ‘ Evening,’ 
and the like in a vein of painstaking, but 
undistinguished reflection, 


The faults of Arrows of Adolescence, by 
H. B. 8. (Nutt), are principally those of 
adolescence, and concerned more with taste 
thantechnique. The first poem, ‘ Messalina,’ 
wherein we observe the god of wine to be twice 
somewhat abortively invoked as “ Diony- 
sius,” reveals distinct imaginative power, dis- 
counted, however, by that lack of restraint 
which is readily confounded with strength ; 
while in the ‘ Sonnets ’ a similar exuberance is 
responsible for much grandiose and inflated 
diction. Over-emphasis of the fleshly 
aspects of life is noticeable throughout ; but 
the following stanza from ‘ Astarte’ suggests 
@ capacity for expressing the higher truths 
tersely and well :— 

It may be so, yet ’tis a joy to strive, 

For in the battle one is most alive, 

And so the runner can but ever race, 

It is a paltry thing if be arrive ; 
while the more lengthy poem on ‘ The Death 
of Shelley’ shows a pleasing, if unoriginal 
vein of imagery. The lighter pieces are 
deficient in humour, and in the case of the 
‘Satires,’ of which there are three, rely for 
their wit on topical allusions and verbal 
pleasantries. 


The present poetical output of South Africa, 
as exemplified in A Treasury of South African 
Poetry and Verse, compiled by E. Heath 
Crouch (A. C. Fifield), displays few outstand- 
ing features apart from those afforded by 
local themes and local colour. From Thomas 
Pringle, the “Father of South African 
Poetry,” whose portrait fitly appears as 
frontispiece, to the cloud of contemporary 
poets and versifiers, this youthful movement, 
as it were a literary aeroplane aspiring to 
ultimate flight, runs as yet securely, not to 
say humbly, on firm and familiar ground. 
There is little in the nature of distinctive 
inspiration. The sonnets, of which there are 
many, are, almost without exception, such 
as may be met with in any English volume 
of average minor verse; and the same 
stricture applies to the poems grou at the 
end of the Seek under the heading * Religious 
and Metaphysical.’ Again there is the note 
of conscious imitation inseparable from the 
infancy of a literature. e observe certain 
stanzas called ‘ The Harmonies of Waters ’ in 
ambitious emulation of Collins’s ‘Ode to 
Evening,’ though the author seems to have 
been at a loss to decide whether or not rhyme 





was to be regarded as a factor in his scheme ; 
while another writer has caught something of 
the trick of ‘ Locksley Hall,’ with the innova- 
tion of allotting six lines to a stanza instead of 
two. But amidst the beautiful echoes of an 
older convention there is promise of something 
more. <A short poem by John Runcie, ‘The 
Crossing of the Hex Mountains,’ is a case in 
point. We quote the first stanza :— 


At ronan in the moonlight the little white tents 
ne, 


And is cry comes out of the darkness from those who guard 
e line ; 
The panting heart of the engine pulsed through the resting 


cars, 
And beyond are the quiet mountains, and above are the 
quiet stars. 


There are slight technical flaws which more 
mature poetic sensibility would have avoided; 
but the poem has zest, vigour, and above all 
atmosphere. 

Atmosphere also marks the work of Mr. 
Perceval Gibbon, from whose ruggedly simple 
stanzas called ‘The Veldt’ we select the 
following :— 

Cast the window wider, sonny, 

Let me see the veldt, 

Rolling dly to the sunset, 

Where the mountains melt, 

With the sharp horizon round it, 

Like a silver belt. 4 


There’s a promise, if you need it, 
For the time to come ; 
All the veldt is loud and vocal 
ne the a ’s ==. 
eaven is paved with gold for parsons, 
But it’s grassed for some. ” 


The seed of South African poetry is planted, 
and will doubtless bear fruit in due season. 
Meanwhile this volume is admirable in con- 
ception, and in appearance timely. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Ir would be lost labour to search the 
leaves of Irish Life and Humour in Anec- 
dote and Story (Stirling, Eneas Mackay ; 
London, Simpkin & Marshall) for illustrations 
of existing manners, or ways of thought 
and speech, in the island. The compiler, 
Mr. William Harvey, has produced a decent 
‘**Jounge-book ” for postprandial idlers; but 
of his four hundred and eighty pages of 
huddled anecdotage scarce one-fourth can 
be said to reflect, without distorting, the 
truth—and that a truth no longer actual, 
but of the past. How great soever the 
quantity of “delight,” therefore, it may 
yield to the indolent reader, this book is 
““thin-sown with profit” to the student of 
Irish character. The types are for the most 
part the conventional ones of novels and 
plays, while the facetize are just as familiar 
—the thrice-refurbished sparklets of the 
comic press. Authentic witticisms by legal, 
medical, clerical, or other celebrities are, 
however, scattered up and down—though 
the compiler neglects to furnish references 
for them. 

Amongst the rare Hibernicisms recorded 
against contemporary speakers may be 
quoted the laughable example of mixed 
metaphor elaborated by Sir Thomas Myles, 
an eminent surgeon and citizen of Dublin. 
Referring, in the course of an address on 
Cecil Rhodes, to the attitude of the British 
people on the eve of the Boer War, Sir 
Thomas demanded emphatically: ‘‘ Was 
England to stand by with her arms crossed 
and her hands in her pockets ?”’ Another 
characteristic blunder is cited by Mr. 
Harvey from the report of ‘ William O’Brien, 
M.P., v. the Marquess of Salisbury ” :— 

** The first question put to the plaintiff by Sir 
Edward Clarke in cross-examination was: ‘ You 
have called Mr. Balfour a murderer, I believe ?’ 
Mr. O’Brien explained, ‘I referred to his myr- 


“midons, not to himself.’ ‘ What do you mean ?’ 


asked the learned counsel. ‘I will tell you,’ 
replied Mr. O’Brien. ‘In accordance with his 
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telegram, Don’t hesitate to shoot, a poor young 
man was run through the back with a bayonet.’ ’ 
The Dublin jarvey’s ready wit is proverbial, 
as is also his patriotic desire to put a good 
face on everything native. Mr. Harvey 
illustrates both traits with an anecdote 
good enough to bear repeating :— 

** * What a shocking thing it is to see a man in 
such rags and misery!’ said an English tourist, 
as he drove through Stephen’s Green on hig 
jaunting-car past a stalwart tatterdemalion. 
* Bergorra, thin, yer honour,’ rejoined the jarvey, 
‘ thim rags is not from poverty at all, at all. The 
thruth is, the man’s so ticklesome that sorra a 
tailor in the city can attimpt to take his measure.’”’ 

Mr. Harvey’s text is adorned with a4 
series of illustrations in colour, reproduced 
from some clever studies of Irish peasantry 
by the late Erskine Nicol. 


Over Brave Blue Seas, by Will Brooke 
(Century Press), is an honest, straightforward 
chronicle of some twenty eventful years 
spent in the British mercantile marine, 
and we can commend the book alike for 
its simple interest as a story of adventure, 
and its value as a truthful picture of modern 
life at sea. If it has a fault from the 
latter point of view, it is that we gather 
from it but little suggestion of the real 
hardships of the sailor’s life. Mr. Brooke 
has wasted few words in exercising the 
old sailor’s traditional privilege of “ growl- 
ing”; but he has supplied scores of good 
and graphic pictures. He has no_pre- 
tensions as a stylist, but he has an admirably 
keen eye for humour and pathos both ashore 
and afloat; and having, apparently, a 
full store of memories, he gives us full 
measure of incident and movement, with 
no dull intervals or word-spinning. 














A Mannor and Court Baron (Harleian MS. 
6714). Edited by Nathaniel J. Hone. 
With a Preface by J. S. Green. (Manorial 
Society.}—Although the publication of this 
treatise undoubtedly comes within the scope 
of the Manorial Society’s proceedings, the 
reader will perhaps have cause to regret 
that the editing of the MS. is somewhat 
primitive. Mr. Hone himself was fully 
competent to carry out a critical edition 
of the text and supply a helpful Intro- 
duction. But beyond a single foot-note (a 
reference to the ‘Statutes of the Realm ’) 
we have no indication of his co-operation 
in the present undertaking, though he is 
peel. = responsible for an accurate 
transcript of the MS. Such editing as 
appears is contained in the Preface by Mr. 
Green, but this is merely an elementary 
essay on the Manor Court at large, and 
contributes nothing to the elucidation of 
the MS. or the subject with which it deals. 


Heortology: a History of the Christian 
Festivals from their Origin to the Present 
Day. By Dr. K. A. Heinrich Kellner. 
Translated by a Priest of the Diocese of 
Westminster. (Kegan Paul & Co.)—This 
work is chiefly intended for theological 
students and the younger clergy. It has 
been compiled with much care and trouble 
from the best authorities, both in print and 
manuscript, with the intention of making 
it easy to deal with the subject of the Chris- 
tian festivals in sermons and catechetical 
instructions; and at the same time to 
give clearly and briefly all the information 
necessary for dealing with the question 
from the historical standpoint, “ avoiding 
equally uncritical credulity and sceptical 
unbelief.” Dr. Kellner, the Professor of 
Catholic Theology in the University of Bonn, 
is a scholar of considerable repute, and it 1s 
well worth while to have this present 
elaborate work in an English dress. It 
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stands to a considerable extent on a different 
basis from the older works on Liturgy as 
well as @ variety of more or less accurate 
modern handbooks; it will be valued by 
many outside the Roman obedience. The 
discussion as to Easter and the sacred 
seasons connected with it is valuable. This 
is particularly the case with regard to the 

ages on the settlement of the date of 

aster, and the attempts made to comme- 
morate the day of the month on which Christ 
died. 

Messrs. CASSELL are showing consider” 
able enterprise in catering for the numerous 
class of readers who want handy volumes 
at a cheap price. In their series “ The 
People’s Library”? they have recently pub- 
lished Villette, The House of the Seven 
Gables, Lavengro, and The Master of Ballan- 
trae. The inclusion of the last book in a 
cheap series is notable. The brief notes 
concerning authors are preferable to the 
average introduction, which is too apt to be 
a clever piece of writing, of little use for 
those with no acquaintance with the author 
treated. 


THE same firm’s “ Little Classics’ have 
nothing of shoddy work about them, being 
tastefully produced in every way. The 
frontispieces are good; there is a margi 
to the text, and the colours of the binding 
(red and green) are both effective. We have 
here introductions covering several pages, 
and those that we have examined are really 
helpful and to the point. The volumes 
include The Pilgrim’s Progress, Childe 
Harold, The Essays of Elia, a selection of 
Horace Walpole’s Letters, More’s Utopia, 
and Milton’s Earlier Poems, besides such 
less-known works as Ascham’s The School- 
master. 


Messrs. CHatro & WINDUs have reissued 
in the “‘ Ruskin Series’? The King of the 
Golden River, Rab and his Friends, and Old 
Christmas. We are glad to see these 
booklets again, which are pleasant both 
in form and matter. 








JOHN DAVIDSON. 

Styce the sudden disappearance of Mr. 
Davidson from Penzance on March 23rd 
last some of his friends had ho against 
hope that he might yet be alive, though 
the preface to his last volume of poems lent 
little countenance to such a view. The 
discovery and identification of his body at 
Mousehole on Saturday last put his end 
beyond doubt. 

At the age of fifty, which he reached 
two years since, Davidson felt keenly the 
struggle against the world and the forces 
of convention; his health had been unstable 
for some time (‘All we geniuses,” he 
used to say playfully, “have something 
the matter with us’’); and his mind had 
become—to use a chemical expression of 
which he approved—a saturated solution. 
With the reserve of the Scotchman and some 
of the vanity of the prophet, he did not 
easily make new friends or care to revise 
long-formed impressions, though he was an 
excellent talker, and delightfully devoid of 
the cant and false sentiment which shroud 
much of the best endeavour among authors 
to-day. He spoke his mind and wrote his 
mind with a justifiable contempt for the 
deplorable aptitude of the common scribe 
for expressing by order what he neither 
thinks nor believes. Sincerity was a | 


he managed to afford. To an artist convinced 
of his mission and possessed of some ideal 
of expression it is painful, as the poignant 
note by way of preface to Davidson’s last 
book puts it, to “ attempt things for which 
people will pay.” 





“His beliefs, stated with an outrageous 
emphasis which drew on him the accusation 
of rank blasphemy, yet won by their sin- 
cerity and ro the recognition of those 
who differed from him toto celo in the 
literal sense of the phrase. The writer who 
“turns Christian for an hour,” or conceals 
under a skilful and timorous irony the half- 
beliefs of the present age, plays a more 
popular and much more successful part 
than John Davidson, but he has lost the 
savour of that independence which used 
to be a common feature of English life in 
many departments. ‘‘ We poor, proud men,” 
he wrote to a friend, “are now the only 
aristocrats’; and there are still some who 
think the pride of such men worth more 
than the pliancy of the successful—men 
often incapable alike of esthetic creation 
and scientific deduction. Davidson, the 
story goes, when invited to “‘ do something 
for a newspaper,” sat for an hour opposite 
@ piece of foolscap and then walked away. 
But he could, as his prose additions to his 
poetry show, do excellent critical work, of 
which the ready writer on everything and 
anything has no glimmering conception. 
The gifts of criticism and style are rarer 
than the fluency which makes the greater 
part of our newspapers, and less in demand, 
unfortunately, to-day. 

Throughout the press we notice an uneasy 
tone of apology, as if the present world of 
letters and journalism was in no way respon- 
sible for the tragedy of Davidson’s death. 
The case is, we think, worth examina- 
tion. Now, as a poet, Davidson had his 
pension, his share of recognition, and the 
praise of judgments beyond cavil. It was 
—— to expect success for his latest 
‘Mammon’ dramas, or for other plays on 
which he insisted as suitable for the English 
stage. His lyrical gift was in no way 
weakened with years, and his Browningesque 
studies in observation, though of less value, 
met with acceptance here and there. What, 
however, it is well to point out is that there 
was—at any rate in his later life—no ready 
demand for his critical work in poetry 
and belles-lettres, as there should have 
been. In common with the best of the 
school of writers which flourished in the 
nineties, he had critical insight. But literary 
criticism is not wanted in the magazines 
nowadays, and when it does appear, is as 
often as not a mere pretentious réchauffé 
of received views. The loss of taste 
in this ect is not one which can be 
viewed with complacency by the honor- 
able minority who care for English letters. 
It demands apology from those responsible 
for it, for it penalizes good work. 

The best lyrics of Davidson are secure 
claimants for a place in the Golden Treasuries 
of the future, and, in common with other of 
his poems, have a touch of that real world of 
to-day which is slowly yielding the romance 
of its complicated essence. He was a master 
of > ese and almost any page of his will 
yield notable things. Thus the holiday 
crowd at Hampton Court are “happy 
amateurs of noise,” and his latest book 
— of “the admirable errantry of Lon- 

on’s climate.” 

The author of ‘ Pages from a Private 
Diary ’ noted in 1896, when he was beginning 
his record :— 

“T think it is partly John Davidson’s interest in 
blackbirds that attracts me to him above the other 
= or seventy. young gentlemen who make 
medern poetry. In the ‘Thames Ditton’ passage 
of the first Fleet Street Eclogues,’ he speaks of 
their ‘oboe-voices,’ and again of their song as 
‘broken music ’—one of his cleverest adaptations of 
a Shakespearean phrase.” 

The same writer says that Natural Science 
is the tenth Muse of to-day. It was science 
that Davidson, after a practical training 





in its mysteries, attempted to turn into 
poetry, but the magic of his blank verse 
often failed him here. The task was too 
hard, though one well worth attempting. 
Such attempts are worth more than a 
multitude of tolerable rehandlings of out- 
worn themes which have now no meaning. 
It is all very well to “ write for antiquity,” 
as Lamb suggested ; but if poetry is to be 
more than a clever way of sa neat things, 
it must deal with the stuff of the present 
and the future. It must have “high 
seriousness,” though Davidson deplored 
the “ pedantic frowsiness ”’ of the expression. 

The future was ever in his thoughts, and 
the fervid rebellion of his ideas by no means 
led, it must be noted, to the common goal of 
the wearied and disillusioned artist—sheer 
pessimism. He believed in progress, and 
in the future of the English race wakened 
to wider energies. He would have done 
away with the whole world of print as it 
stands, not because it is past praying for, 
but because the world needs freshness and 
&@ new start. 

Living largely the simple life (which 
fashionable writers are apt to extol with 
an imagination untainted by experience), 
he could not be said to be a so 
man. He enjoyed his occasional luxury 
of a cab or cigar; he was gay in congenial 
company ; he found much to see in walks 
which, like Hazlitt, he preferred to take 
alone ; he even enjoyed London fogs, which, 
oddly enough, relieved his asthma. His 
removal from London to Cornwall was 
a banishment from intellectual pleasures 
enforced by health. 

He did not think that wisdom would die 
with him. Like Nietzsche, he had the 
breadth of mind to contemplate with 
serenity the idea of those who would 
come after him to modify his conceptions, 
to destroy them, if necessary. If he was worn 
out, the universe was, he said, but begin- 
ning its adolescence. ‘‘ Primo avolso non 
deficit alter” is a truth distressing to many 
teachers and pioneers, but it did not disturb 
Davidson, who played with firmness his part 
as he conceived it in the scheme of things, 
and could say in the last words of the 
‘Epilogue’ to the last of his ‘Testaments ’:— 

Deeds all done and songs all sung, 
While others chant in sun — rain, 


“Heel and toe from dawn to dark, | 
Round the world and home again.” 








INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
THE PRESS IN LONDON. 


Tue delegates of the International Con- 
ference reached London on Saturday last, 
and the proceedings opened at Lincoln’s 
Inn Hall on Monday, the 20th, with three 
inaugural speeches, differing in style, but 
all to the point. 

Lord Burnham, the Honorary President 
of the Conference, addressing the delegates 
in French, said that such an assembly as 
that over which he was called to preside 
testified by its very existence to the growing 
spirit of friendship and understanding which 
had begun to inform the Press. Not @ 
journal of any importance in the world but 
devoted a quarter, perhaps a third, of its 
space to the production of news from other 
countries, conscious that the fact of knowing 
each other more thoroughly made for 
appreciating each other more sincerely. 

e spoke of the beneficent possibilities of 
the Press of the future in developing inter- 
national sympathies, and influencing the 
well-being, the education, and the pro 
of mankind. Such influences resembled 
the silent forces of nature at work unseen, 
moderating revolutionary movements into 
salutary reforms. Finally he described the 
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journalist as a man on whose untiring work 
the sun never set, a soldier in the great army 
of peace, whose weapon might scarcely be laid 
aside by night or day, so busy was it in the 
service of the progress of the world. 

Herr Wilhelm Singer (Neues Wiener 
Tagblatt), President of the Federated Asso- 
ciations of the Press since their first union 
in 1894, began his address with a graceful 
allusion to the King of that happy realm in 
which they found themselves assembled in 
conference. From this to the liberty of the 
Press was an obvious step, and the speaker 
described his hearers as pilgrims seeking that 
noblest and most widely desired ideal of the 
human heart, absolute freedom of speech. 
Coming to the technical aspect of the 
assembly in Lincoln’s Inn Hall, Herr Singer 
explained that, owing to the immense 
amount of committee work left over from 
the Congress of Berlin (1908), no meeting 
would have been held this year, had not the 
“friendly tenacity ’’ characteristic of his 
British colleagues prevailed: a Conference 
(distinguished from a Congress in that it 
deals with matter of constitution rather than 
general professional subjects) had been con- 
ceded to meet their hospitable insistence. 
The chief business of the conferring dele- 
gates would be the remodelling of the 
statutes, compiled by the late M. Torelli- 
Viollier (Corriére della Sera, Milan), adapted 
for hopes which had now become certainties, 
and needing considerable expansion and 
revision in proportion to the growth of the 
organization which they controlled. 

M. Victor Taunay’s speech, which followed, 
was a good example of precise information 
broadly presented, and showing in minute 
detail and - @ whole, the results of the Age 
progress. Starti from the Congress o 
Berlin, the Gonaial Secretary enumerated 
the various events of the different associa- 
tions as they affected the organization of the 
federated movement. He has an amazing 
memory and a talent for presenting detail 
in such a fashion as to give everything its 
proper value in the general scheme. His 
tribute to his English colleagues, past and 
present, was particularly graceful and 
discriminating. 

The inaugural addresses being concluded, 
ladies and non-delegates left the Hall, and 
the Conference went into committee. In 
the afternoon sitting a good deal of heavy 
work in the revision of the statutes was 
got through. 

Sittings, morning and afternoon, were 
repeated on Tuesday, when the Postmaster- 
General, on behalf of the Government, 
welcomed the representatives of the Press as 
the potential peacemakers of Europe. A 
telegram from the King to Herr con. 
acknowledging the respect and gratitude 
expressed by the Conference, gave un- 
bounded satisfaction. 

On Wednesday the delegates went to 
Brighton, where they were excellently 
entertained by the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion at the Pavilion; and on Thursday, 
after the closing ceremonies at Lincoln’s 
Inn Hall, the Members of theConferencevisited 
Windsor Castle by His Majesty’s invitation. 

London has never looked more attractive 
in the golden haze of a sunshiny September 
than it has this week, and our foreign guests 
are loud in their admiration of its charm 
and unexpected beauty. I hope next week 
to be able to report some impressions of the 
Conference at greater length. 

G. B. Sruarr. 








THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
AT SHEFFIELD. 
THE thirty-second annual meeting of 
the Library Association took place this year 





at Sheffield. The members and delegates, 
about 300 in number, were entertained on 
Monday evening at a reception by the Lord 
Mayor and Sale Mayoress (Alderman and 
Mrs. H. K. Stephenson). 

On Tuesday morning the members were 
formally welcomed in the Firth Hall of the 
University by the Lord Mayor. 

The newly elected President (Alderman 
W. H. Brittain), after thanking the retiring 
President (Mr. C. Thomas-Stanford) for 
his services during the past year, delivered 
his ina al address. He said that he 
welcomed the Association in a dual capacity : 
first as President of an Association visiting 
Sheffield for the first time, and secondly 
as the senior Past Mayor and senior Alder- 
man of the city. On looking back through 
the thirty years and more of the Associa- 
tion’s existence, they must derive abundant 
satisfaction from the record of good work 
accomplished. Side by side with the 
steady growth of membership they might 
discern a marked improvement, not only 
in the libraries, but also in the status of 
those responsible for their administration. 
The founders of the Association, some of 
whom were still alive, and whose energy 
and best services were still devoted to their 
fellow-librarians, had a warm place in the 
hearts of the members. No one had a 
higher appreciation of the responsible and 
influential position of a public librarian 
than the speaker. Leading men in every 
branch of literature, science, and art had 
copetinnt the high regard in which they 
held public libraries and their refining and 
elevating influence. Let them now, how- 
ever, pass on to consider the amount which 
~ — Libraries Act allowed zoe to 
evy for the ose of maintaining these 
admittedly mpectent institutions. What 
could be said for the penny rate? At a 
meeting held in Sheffield forty years ago, 
when advocating the adoption of the Edu- 
cation Act, Mr. Forster stated, in the hearing 
of the speaker, that the education rate 
would never, by any possibility, exceed 
sevenpence in the pound. at was it 
now? In Sheffield it had already reached 
one shilling and elevenpence. 

For the purposes of education under the 
Elementary Education Act the amount 
was unlimited. But for what the Bishop 
of Rochester had designated “the proper 
completion of the Elementary Education 
Act ’—that is, the establishment and 
maintenance of public libraries—the amount 
was limited to one penny in the pound. 
Surely no one could doubt that in large 
centres of population the ratepayers would 
gladly support libraries in a much more 
liberal manner than the general Act pro- 
vided for. This had already been done 
in many centres, among others in Sheffield. 
They had obtained a special Act authorizing 
them to levy a rate not exceeding twopence 
in the pound. The whole of the libraries, 
delivery stations, and reading-rooms, as 
well as three museums and an art gallery, 
were maintained out of that amount, so it 
was evident that strict economy must still 
be exercised. Although under present con- 
ditions they might approve of the promotion 
of special Bills for power to levy a rate in 
excess of the penny, it was certainly not a 
radical cure, and seemed to be practicable 
only in the case of important corporations 
possessing property of considerable rateable 
value. 

The Library Association should never 
rest until this barrier to the increased 
usefulness of public libraries had been 
swept away. There would be as much 
wisdom in limiting the amount for educa- 
tion to W. E. Forster’s original estimated 
maximum limit of sevenpence in the pound 





as there was in limiting that for public 
libraries to a penny. During their visit the 
members would have ample opportunity 
for studying the many phases of local 
poe aren g activity. They would see the 
hand-production of delicate pen and pocket 
knives ; the interesting processes of the 
silver and silver-plate trade; the casting 
of mammoth ingots; the perfecting (most 
delicate of all) of giant guns, and the 
moulding by hammer and press of the 
products of the never-dying furnaces, 
While the members viewed these processes 
they would realize the importance of a 
fully equipped reference library to the men 
who spent their lives in these works. The 
advances in the means and application of 
motive power, the enormous development 
of the machine tool, the never-ceasing 
strides of metallurgy (each phase involving 
® treatise) made a reference library, replete 
with every modern work on subjects of 
local technical interest, not merely a luxury 
but an absolute necessity to the well-being 
of the industry concerned. 

What was a necessity for Sheffield in 
steel was equally necessary for Newcastle, 
Manchester, Leeds, and Nottingham, in 
mining and shipbuilding, cotton, wool, and 
lace respectively. That was no mere 
parochial or even national question. It 
involved the great commercial problem 
of international competition; and if our 
craftsmen had not access to that special 
literature which, by reason of its neces- 
sarily limited circulation, was prohibitive 
in price to the average artisan, it would go 
hard with England in her fight—already 
hard enough—for her share in the markets 
of the world. Comparatively blessed 
though Sheffield was by the power to levy 
@ twopenny rate, the amount was found 
to be insufficient. In recent years the 
clamour for branch libraries for outlying 
districts had constituted a serious problem. 
The initial cost and the annual upkeep of 
these numerous branches were undoubtedly 
swallowing up more than their share of 
the available income, and it was the refer- 
enca library, the nerve centre of the system, 
which must suffer. 

The President was cordially thanked 
for his address. 

The first paper on the agenda, having 
been printed and circulated, was not read. 
This was ‘The Sheffield Public Libraries,’ 
by Mr. Samuel Smith, the City Librarian, 
in which the proposals for the new Central 
Library were set forth. Mr. W. T. Fre- 
mantle then spoke on ‘ Local Bibliography,’ 
a term which he extended to Hallamshire 
and South Yorks, with a fringe of Derby- 
shire and Notts. The local collection in 
the Sheffield Public Library should be made 
as complete as possible as the basis of a 
bibliography of the district. ‘ Bibliography 
and Copyright’ was treated by Mr. R. A. 
Peddie (St. Bride Technical Institute). 

In the afternoon visits were paid to a 
number of manufactories, among them 
being the works of Messrs. John Brown & 
Co., Messrs. Thomas Firth & Scns, Messrs. 
Vickers, Sons & Maxim, and Messrs. Walker 
& Hall. 

In the evening Mr. L. Stanley Jast 
(Honorary Secretary of the Association, 
and Chief Librarian of Croydon Public 
Libraries) gave a lecture on Public Library 
work, illustrated by lantern-slides. The 
lecture was open to the public, and was well 
received by a large and interested audience. 

The report of the Council, circulated 
at the meeting, stated that Mr. H. . 
Tedder had been chairman for the past 
year, and thanked him for his services. 
The membership had slightly increased. 
The last annual meeting held at Brighton 
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had been a successful gathering. Seven 
monthly meetings had been held in London, 
at which papers had been read. In the 
course of the year the Public Libraries 
Act had been adopted at Farnworth, Silsden, 
and Waterloo (Lancs.). The Council noted 
with satisfaction the steady progress in the 
educational work of the Association carried 
on under the guidance of the Education 
Committee. The attendance at the lec- 
tures at the London School of Economics 
had been well maintained, the subjects 
dealt with last session being Library 
Economy, by Mr. Brown, and Bibliography 
by Messrs. Pollard and Roberts. Mr. 
Fovargue again lectured on Library Law ; 
and lectures on Book Selection were given 
by Mr. Baker, Mr. Hopwood, and Mr. 
Fulcher. Correspondence classes had been 
conducted by Messrs. Prideaux, Savage, 
and Rae, over seventy students joining 
in them. The professional examination 
for 1909 had taken place early in June, the 
London Centre being held at the London 
University, South Kensington. The number 
of entries for the examination had been 
222. Library Routine again attracted 
the greatest number of candidates, no 
fewer than 115 students entering for that 
section. The English edition of the Anglo- 
American Code of Cataloguing Rules had 
been published in December, having been 
printed in New York and sent over to 
England in sheets. The receipts from 
sales had been very satisfactory, and would 
cover the expenditure incurred in printing. 
A pamphlet on the subject of the estab- 
lishment of Public Libraries was issued in 
January, and copies had been sent to 
the Library Authorities of most of the 
smaller places in the United Kingdom. 
It would also be sent to any districts adopting 
the Acts in the future, and should prove 
a useful guide to Library Committees. 
The ‘Class List of Best Books, 1907-8,’ 
edited by Mr. H. V. Hopwood, was published 
in August, 1908. The Council had deter- 
mined to publish all future issues in 
January of each year, so that the material 
covered by the annual would be up-to-date. 
The next issue in January, 1910, would 
include the preceding eighteen months. 
The Council had undertaken to publish 
an ‘ Index to Professional Periodical Litera- 
ture’ prepared by Mr. Cannons. They 
had given prolonged consideration to the 
scheme of professional registration, the 
main principles of which had been adopted 
at the last annual meeting at Brighton, as 
well as to the question of remodelling the 
by-laws consequent thereon. The subject 
of the organization and status of Branch 
Associations had also been considered in 
relation to the registration scheme. The 
new by-laws, incorporating the Council’s 
final proposals on these two matters, would 
be submitted for the approval of the mem- 
bers. The Council had asked to be allowed 
to submit evidence to the Royal Commission 
on the University of London on the subject 
of the education of librarians and the 
organization of means of research in London. 
Three meetings of the Book-Production 
Committee had been held, the inquiries 
of the Committee having been entrusted 
to three sub-committees dealing with 
paper, printing, and book-sewing. The 
recommendations of these sub-committees 
would be included in a report which would 
be presented to the meeting. The recom- 
mendations for the improvement of book 
production had the approval and support 
of several leading publishers. The Council 
had arranged with the Bibliographical 
Society for a joint committee of both 
bodies to discuss the question of ‘Co- 


technical library of the Association housed 
at the London School of Economics had 
been made good use of during the year. 
A collection of lantern slides had been begun, 
illustrating methods of library work, and 
elevations and arrangements of buildings. 
These would be arranged in sets which 
could be lent to districts in any part of the 
United Kingdom where it was desired to 
arouse interest in library matters. The 
Council had accepted the invitation of the 
Town Council to hold the annual meeting 
of 1911 in Perth. That of 1910 would be 
held at Exeter, as previously decided. 

The proceedings were continued on 
Wednesday and Thursday. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


Theology. 
Ackworth (John), Life’s botany Sagem: 2/6 net. 
series of sermons on the present-day meaning of 
the Epistle of St. James. 
Allan (J. B.), Rev. John Duncan, D.D., Trinity Congrega- 
tional Church, Aberdeen, 5/ 
_, aa Our Lord’s Preparation for the Messiahship, 
ne 


Bone (Woutrina A.), The Primary Scholar, his Character- 
istics and Needs, 1/6 net. 
Deals with Sunday-school work. 
Book of Common Prayer in the Swahili (Mombasa) Lan- 


guage, 3/6 
Bowne (Borden Parker), Studies in Christianity, 6/ net. 
Cameron (Adelaide M.), Christ in Daily Life, 1/6 net. 
A narrative of the life of our Lord arranged in a con- 
tinuous story for daily reading, with an introduction 
by Eleanor C. Gre; a 
Church Catechism in the guage of the Cree Indians, 2d. 
Coutts (John), Forms of Religion as seen in the Light of 
the Methods of Christ and of the Spirit, by following 
the Divine Order of Development, 6/ net. 
Divall (Edith Hickman), Unto You that Believe, 1/ net. 
Daily readings for a month. 
Ellis (Percy A.), The Life of the World to Come, 3/6 net. 
The {subject of life after death is dealt with in the 
light of the latest scientific discoveries. 
Evanelia Nolana, 1/8 
The story of the Gospels, in the dialect of Wedau, 
Goodenough Bay, Papua. 
Jordan (Louis Henry), Modernism in Italy: its Origin, its 
Incentive, its Leaders, and its Aims, 2/ net. 
Lomas (Thomas), God and His Worshippers, 2/6 net. 
London Missionary Society, One Hundred and Fourteenth 
Report, 1909, 1/6 
Maori Book of Common Prayer, 8d. 
Miller (Andrew), The Problem of Theology in Modern Life 
and a 5/ 
Miller (J. Stirling), A Cosmic View of God and Man, 3/6 net. 
A contribution towards the science of religion. 
Moberly (R. C.), Christ our Life, 6/ net. 
Sermons chiefly preached in Oxford. 
Muir (G. Gilbert), Shoulder to Shoulder, 2/6 
Sunday-afternoon addresses to men. 
Na Fata Fooala i Fiu, 9d. 
Matins, Evensong, Psalms, Collects, and Hymns in 
the Fiu, Mala, dialect, Solomon Islands. 
Psalter of the Church: the yer Book Version of the 
Psalms, with Marginal Notes by James G. Carleton, 


4/ net. 
Wordsworth (Bishop J.), Breve Descrizione della Chiesa 
Anglicana, 2d. 
Translated by L. P. de Castelvecchio. 
Wynne (G. Robert), Words to Help, 2/6 
Readings for Sundays on certain difficulties in faith 
and practice. 
Zahn (Theodor), Introduction to the New Testament, 


36/ net. 
Translated from the Third German Edition. 
Law, 
Phillipson (Coleman), The Effect of War on Contracts and 
on Trading Associations in Territories of Belligerents, 
3/6 net. 
Piggott (Sir Francis), Foreign Judgments and Jurisdiction : 
art II. Judgments in Rem Status. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 
Hill (G. F.), Historical Roman Coins, from the Earliest 
Times to the Reign of Augustus, 10/6 net. 
With 15 plates, a glossary, and Index. A companion 
volume to ‘ Historical Greek Coins.’ 
Lake of Geneva, painted by J. Hardwicke Lewis and May 
Hardwicke Lewis, 20/ net. 
Peet (T. Eric), The Stone and Bronze Ages in Italy and 
Sicily, 16/ net. 
Spare (Austin Osman), A Book of Satyrs, 21/ net. 
A limited issue of sketches in black and white. 


Poetry and Drama. 
Almeida Garrett (Viscount de), Brother Luiz de Sousa, done 
into English by ~— Prestage, 3/ net. 

Garrett states that the tragedy was rendered into 
English by the celebrated Mrs. Norton, but Mr. 
Prestage’s will be considered the first translation 
published in our engaeee. 

Calderon, La Vida es Svefio, edited by Milton A. Buchanan. 
Vo 


- 2 
A text founded on the first dated edition, with 
critical appendix. 
Cooke (Arthur Stanley), Southdown Songs and Idylls. 
i of prose and verse. 


English Miracle Plays, Moralities, and Interludes, 7/6 
Specimens of the pre-Elizabethan drama, edited, with 
an introduction, notes, and glossary, by Alfred W. 
Pollard. Fifth Edition, sevieol, with illustrations. 
Frewen (H. M.), Light among the Leaves: Poems, 3/6 net. 
Kings and Queens of England, pictured by Ewing George 
itchie, and rhymed by Basil Procter, 1/ net. 
Latin Anthology, 2/6 net. 
A well-made selection which begins with Ennius and 
ends with Publilius Syrus. In the Golden Treasury 


Series. 
Law (Frederick Houk), Ad Miriam, 3/6 net. 
Le Gallienne (Richard), New Poems, 5/ net. 
Leopardi, Poems, 3/6 net. : 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by Francis 
Brooks, 
Poems of the Seasons, edited by Lettice Thomson, 1/6 
ste of Earth: a Nature Anthology, 2/6 net. 
n the Harrap Library. 
Shakspere Allusion-Book: a Collection of Allusions to 
Shakspere, 1591-1700, 2 vols., 21/ net. a 
Originally compiled by _C. M. Ingleby, Miss lL 
Toulmin Smith, and Dr. F. J. Furnivall, with the 
assistance of the New Shakspere — now re-edited, 
revised, and rearranged, with an introduction, by John 
Munro. In the Shakespeare Library. 
Stawell (F. Melian), Homer and the Lliad, 10/6 net. 
An essay which aims at determining the scope and 
character of the original poem. 2 
Symons (Arthur), The Romantic Movement in Englisk 
Poetry, 10/6 net. 
Music. ' 
Statham (H. Heathcote), The Organ, and its Position in 
Musical Art, 7/6 net. 
A book for musicians and amateurs. 


Bibliography. 

Ashley Library: a Catalogue of Printed Books, Manu- 
scripts, and Autograph Letters, collected by Thomas 
James Wise. Vol. II. : 

A careful description of Mr. Wise’s splendid collection 
of books. Printed for private circulation only. 

National Library of Wales: Charter of Incorporation and 
Report on the Progress of the Library from the Grant- 
ing of the Charter to the 31st March, 1909. 

Philosophy. 

Hobbes’s Leviathan. 2/6 net. 

Reprinted from the edition of 1651, with an essay by 
the late W. G. Pogson Smith. 

Munsterberg (Hugo), The Eternal Values, 10/6 net. 

Philosophical di i on truth and beauty, happi- 
ness, love, science, art, development, industry, morality, 
and religion, the last chapter alone dealing with 
metaphysical problems. 


History and Biography. 

Brown (P. Hume), History of Scotland: Vol. IIL, from the 
Revolution of 1689 to the Disruption, 1843, 4/6 net. 

For review of Vol. II. see Athen., May 3, 1902, p. 553. 

Fielding, edited by George Saintsbury, 3/6 net. — : 

In the Masters of Literature Series, which aims at 
giving in handy volumes the finest passages from the 
writings of great authors. : 

History of Northumberland: Vol. IX., the Parochial 
Chapelries of Earsdon and Horton, by H. H. E. Craster, 
31/6 net. 

Issued under the direction of the Northumberland 
County pmee | Committee. Hasa map, 6 plates, and 
numerous smaller illustrations. 

In Memoriam Dr. Cowas Lalcaca: The Record of a Brave 
Deed, 1/ (12 annas) net. 

Leeds (Herbert), Life of Dean Lefroy, 1/net. 

Lincoln, Abraham, and the London ‘Punch’: Cartoons, 
Comments, and Poems published in the London Chari- 
vari during the American Civil War (1861-5), edited by 
William S. Walsh, 1 dollar net. 

MacGill (W.), Old Ross-shire and Scotland, as seen in the 
Tain and Balagown Documents, 20/ 

MacNutt (Francis Augustus), Fernando Cortes and the 
Conquest of Mexico, 1485-1547, 5/ 

A compact history of the conquest of Mexico. In the 
Heroes of the Nations. 

Pedigree Register, Vol. I. No. 10, 2/6 net. 

Issued quarterly. 

Scott, edited by Arthur James Grant, 3/6 net. 

Another of the Masters of Literature. 

Shearer (John E.), Fact and Fiction in the Story of Ban- 
nockburn, 6/ net. 

Aims at giving an account of the battle free from 
fable, and incidentally destroys much of the romance 
connected therewith. After comparing the tale with 
the physical features of the ground, Mr. Shearer comes 
to much the same conclusion as J. R. Green—that 
Barbour’s ‘Bruce’ is historically worthless. 

Sherard (Robert Harborough), My Friends the French, 
12/6 net. 

Includes a good many allusions to well-known Eng- 
lish men of letters. 

Smith (Charlotte Fell), John Dee, 1527-1608, 10/6 net. 

e life of John Dee, Queen Elizabeth's adviser on 
occult matters, — live —. five — and 
died of starvation when over eighty years of ag 

Stenger (Gilbert), The Return of Louis XVIII, translated 
by Mrs. Rudolph Stawell, 15/net. _ 

A study of the Bourbons on their return to France 
after twenty-five years of exile, in which are portrayed 
Louis XVIII., the Duc de Be the Comte d’Artois, 
and the Duc and Duchesse d ‘Angouléme. Louis is 
described as an egoist, with but one kingly quality—a 
self-respect which lent him dignity. Illustra’ 

Stock (Eugene), My Recollections, 6/ net. 
Reminiscences of London half a century ago, and 





much work for the Church, missions, &c. 
Trevelyan (George Macaulay), Garibaldi and the Thousand, 
‘The t f th dition of the Thousand into 

e story of the e O) 

Sicily, pony Bi the meet remsantle episodes of Garibaldi’s 
career. Mr. Trevelyan has collected first-hand informa- 
tion from veterans and eyewitnesses, and found much 
new material in Italy and Sicily of which there is a 








operative Practical Bibliography.’ The 


A mixture 
Divall (Edith Hickman), The Lord of my Life, 1/6 net. 
A volume of devotional verse. 
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Geography and Travel. 


Browne (P. W.), Where the Fishers Go: the Story of 
Labrador, 6/ net. 
Butcher (E. L.), Things seen in t, 2/ net. 
Este yo d’), In the Canaries with a Camera, 7/6 net. 
The narrative of a winter spent in Teneriffe, Grand 
— and the island of La ma, with illustrations 
m photographs by Mrs. R. M. King. 
Hope (Ascott R.), y+ te Ame in America, 6/ 
A collection of personal narratives of adventure 
representing phases of American life, with 12 full-page 
il msteations a colour by Henry Sandham. 
yman (William Denison), The Columbia River, its History, 
mite Myths, its Scenery, its Commerce, 15/ 
With 80 illustrations and a map. 
Rickard (T. A.), Through the Yukon and Alaska, 10/6 net. 
Records observations made in the course of a journey 
through the Yukon territory and the district of Alaska 
d the summer of 1908, and describes the scenery, 
people, and industries of the North. 


Education, 


as College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Calendar, Session 

1 

Crook (C. Ww. ) Notes of Lessons on pine, Mensura- 
tion tical Geometry, Vol II., 

Schofela “Ly, In the Children’s Garden, By 

Fifty-two stories for telling in the Kindergarten, with 

an introduction by A. Yelland, Fey yg for teachers 
by E. M. Spenets, and illustrations by H. L. Shindler. 

West Riding of Yorkshire, County Council, Fifth Annual 
Report of the Education Committee. 


Philology. 
a? (T. R.), English Spelling and Spelling Reform, 
ne 


School-Books. 


Clark “ E.), A Junior Practical Arithmetic, 2/6 net. 
a ed written for the use of schools and private 
students, 
ong | (R. A.) and Hadley (H. E.), A Class-Book of 
ysics. 
A concise textbook for practical work. 
G er (G. M.), English a in the Class-room, 2/6 
— roads of History: Book IV. (a) From Earliest. Times 
= 3 Wales Book V. (a) rn 1603 to the Present 
me. 
In the Royal School Series, illustrated by the paint- 
—s of John Pettie, C. W. Cope, Benjamin West, and 


— Saturarum Liber IL, 2/ 
ited, with Gapetaathce and notes, by James Gow. 
Longfellow i ‘Shorter Poems, 6d. 
No. XIX. of Short Studies in English Literature. 
Pickford a G.), Elementary Projective Geometry, 4/ 
Designed for the use of upper forms of schools and 
—_ Tendente at the Universities. 
a = N.), A First Course in Analytical Geometry, 
ne 
re’s Merchant of Venice, 6d. 
0, XVIL of Short Studies ink English Literature. 
Tales oft the Southern Sea, 4d. 
In Nelson's Graded Readings: Third Grade. 
Thomson (C. L.), A First History of England: Part VIL., 
1826-1901, 2/6—Stories from Germany, 1/ 
No. 6 of the Romance Readers, intended to provide 
children with simple reading-books which are also an 
introduction to the great literatures of the world. 


Science. 
Ball 3 Robert S.), The Story of the Heavens, Part I., 


‘To be completed in 14 fortnightly parts, containing 
numerous illustrations. 
Bateson (W-), Mendel’s —- 7 of ge 
Second impression, with portraits, coloured plates, 
a figures. For review see Athen. of the 4th inst., 


271. 
Blackham (R. J.), a Sanitation for Soldiers serving 
in Hot Climates, 5/ 
Reginald), _ on Fungi, 12/6 net. 
An account of the production, liberation, and 
dispersion of the spores of Hymenomycetes, treated 
botanically and physically, with some observations 
upon the discharge and i agg Bd of the spores of 


ycetes and of Pilobo 5 plates and 
83 figures in the text. 
Ie/net. -), Camps and Cruises of an Ornitho- 
ne’ 


ty Baw peg from nature with which this 

wok is furnish its author, an American ornitho- 
logist, are of great interest, illustrating the birds and 
their haunts. The studies are mainly of American 
birds, = in — chapter the author gives an account 
of a , ee he —— in England, where the 
blackbird pleased him 

Elliot (G. F. — Botan. bet To-day, 5/ net. 

A popular account of recent notable discoveries, with 

27 illustrations. 

— ‘-. E.), The Elements of Mechanics of Materials, 


y textbook for students in wort courses, 
Lankester (E. Ray), Extinct Animals, 3/6 
New Edition with 218 itustrations. 
wee (William H.), The Grizzly Bear, 7/6 net. 
narrative of a hunter-naturalist, historical, 
cation and adventurous. Illustrated from photo- 
graphs by the author and J. B. Kerfoot. 


Juvenile Books. 


Andersen (Hans Christian), Fairy Tales, 6/ net. 
Translated from the Danish original by H. L. Breek- 
stad, with an yt -4— by Edmund Gosse. A new 
e called The Queen’s Edition. 











Avery —— In Dore of Danger, 3/6 
A tale of the threatened French invasion. 
Baring (Maurice), The Story of Forget-me-not and Lily of 
the Valley, 2/ net. 
Barter-Snow (Laura A.), ry Little Kingdom, 2/6 
Bright Eyes Story Book, 
Child’s Own M e, vel LXXViL, 1/ 
— Genes and Sir Martin), The Children’s Book of 


Empire } a for Girls, edited by A. R. Buckland, 3/6 
Everett-Green (E.), A Lad of London Town, 2/6 
aie eee 3/ 
LaF ture book for boys and girls. 
Happy Hearts and Td Eyes, 2/6 
Home Companions, 2/6 
Hope (Ascott R.), Beasts of Burden, 3/6 
tories of animals that work in the service of man. 
With 8 full-page illustrations in colour by S. Vernon 


Stokes. 
Irvine (A. M.), A Girl of me: tenpe = 2/6 
e story of an un lar wh 
McSpadden (J. Walker d of Nod, and what 
inkie and ‘Tess found There, 5/ net. 
Mockler-Ferryman (A. F.), Lads of the Light Division, 3/6 
Morgan (Margaret), The Little Adventures of Kitty Tipsy- 
‘oe: Verses, 2/6 net. 
Our Own Scripture Book, 2/6 
Picture Book — 2/6 
Picture Com ons, 3/6 
Protheroe (Er —" The Sister Crusoes, 3/6 
Royal Annual, 2/ 
The yearly volume of The Golden Rule Magazine, an 


illustrated m ine for youn, pon le. 

Spielmann (Mrs. M. H.), The Rain kK: Tales of Fun 
and Fancy, 5, net. 

To make You 


2/6 
Wodehouse (P. G. afi : a Public School Story, 3/6 
Young England, Vol. XXX., 5/ 

‘An illustrated magazine for boys. 


Fiction, 

Baker (James), The Gleaming Dawn, 2/ ne’ 

Popular edition of a romance of the \tidale Ages. 
Beach (Rex), The Silver Horde, 6/ net. 

An exciting story of salmon fishing. 
Brown (Dr. John 5. Rab and his Friends, 1/ net. 

One of the Ruskin Series 
Caine (O. V.), The Coming of Navarre, 5/ 

An English boy’s adventures in the days of Guise 
and Henry of Navarre, opening with the Armada, and 
coming to a climax in the winter of 1588. 

Cassidy (James), A Bridge of Fancies : Tales and Episodes, 


3/6 
Dual Personality, by D. B. M., 3/6 

The spirit of a worldly woman returns to earth, and 
by means of occult powers attaches herself toa living 
woman, — by influencing her for good to make 
atonement for past failures. 

Dudeney (Mrs. Henry), The Shoulder Knot, 6/ 

Tells of a secret sin which took all the joy from a 
man’s life, How he loved, and how he found freedom 
from his incubus, is the story. 

Eccott (W. J.), The Background, 6, 

Relates the re-appearance of a man supposed to have 

= — the effects of a fire that reduced a mansion 


cuca (Hamlin), The Moccasin Ranch, 3/6 net. 
A story of Dakota. 
Garvice (Charles), The Fatal Ruby, 6/ 
Tells of a ruby anda girl that were both lost. 
Granville (Charles), The Gift of St. Anthony, 6/ 
The story of a Russian musician, a young Dutch girl, 
anda panes The Path 
Grier Atale th to Honour, 6/ 
s Eastern kingdom, including a love 


Hay Mian), A A cane ’s Man, 6/ 
out the hero’s college days, the book ends 
with ie = dea 
ae (Silas K) 4 A : Desperate Hope, 3/6 
A tale of triumph over diffic ties, with illustrations 
y Arthur Twidle. 
Lathbo (Eva), The Sinking Ship, 6/ 
A love-story with a theatrical interest. 
Le Queux (William), The Red Room, 6/. 
A detective story turning on the disappearance of a 
wanes of Science. 
Lucas (St. John), The First Round, 6/ 

A study of the development of a lonely boy with a 
passion for music, tracing the dual triumph of his 
artistic instinct in spite of opposition. 

MacLennan (R. J.), In Yon Toon, My Friend Mrs, Simpson, 
1/ net. 
A series of tales in dialect, reprinted from The 
Glasgow News. 
a 2 sewed W.), An Imperial Marriage, 6/ 
ar by the Kaiser that was delayed 
owing t to 0 the | love of the bridegroom elect for another 


Meade (L. 1 (L. T.), Blue of the Sea, 6/. 
Draws its title from the heroine, who is saved from 
a wreck, and meets with adventures such as rarel y 
befall a castaway. 
Merriman (Henry Seton), Flotsam: the Study of a Life, 
> -. a For notice see Athen, August 
896, p. 
Methven et (Pat Influences, 6/. 
bes the incidents leading up to, and consequent 
upon, em marriage of a young gir! with a cynical man 
he world many a her neo at 
Moore (Dorothea), My := 
A story for girls, set in eet che of William ITL 
Moran (J. J.), Iris! Drolleri ies, 3/6. 
A collection of ten stories. 
outs (L), Toil of Men, 6/. 
divided into four books, Winter, Spring, Summer, 
oa Autumn; and anaes the life of the fields in 
the figure of a OF ae 
Reed (Myrtle), Old Rose and Silver, 6/ 
The love-story of a woman of forty. 
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eae yr ene. The Holy Mountain, 6/ 
cal novel, of which the ‘key- “note is faith, 
Alec Trotman, a grocer’s son, removes a mountain from 
a to Acton, and the effects of this are 


desc 
— im ohn, The ven of the Golden River; or, The 
Brothers, 1/ net. 
Biftiustrated by Richard Doyle. 
een Katharine), Kitty ‘Aubeor, 6/ 
e adventures of a young girl in an English home, 
Ward irs Wilfrid), Great Possessions, 6/ 
The story of a lost will. 
——— (Fred), The Vortex, 6/ 
A present-day Russian revolutionary sto. 


General Literature. 


Barnard (Amy B.), The Girl’s Encyclopedia, 3/6 net. 

Deals with physical culture, reading, health, hobbies, 
religion, socia: en etiquette, travel, careers for 
women, toilet, & 

Beggs (Capt. S. T.), Guide to Promotion for Non-Commis- 
sioned Officers and Men of the Royal Army Medical 


Co: tan Edition, 3/6 net. 
ith A ndix on hints for young N.C.O.’s on clerical 
and then luties in a military hospital. 


Carrington (Hereward), Hindu Magic, 1/ net. 
n inquiry into the feats performed by fakirs and 


Casccifs' Little Classics: Ascham’s The Schoolmaster ; 
Bacon’s Essa: 8; The Pilgrim’s Progress, Part L; 
Childe Harol ; Carlyle’s eroes and Hero-Worship; 
Dickens's Christmas Carol and The Chimes; Evelyn’s 
Diary, Reign of Charles IL ; Goldsmith's Plays; 
Rasselas ; Essays of Elia ; Macaulay’ s Warren Hastings; 
Maundeville’s Voyages and Travels, Selection ; Milton’s 
Earlier Poems; More’s Utopia; Unto This Last; 
Marmion ; Prometheus Unbound ; Sheridan’s Plays; 
Sidney’s Defence of Poesie and Poems; Steele and 
—- 's “19 Roger de Coverley ; Swift’s Battle of the 

ks, &c. ; Tennyson’s Poems, Selection; The Four 
Georges ; “Walpole's Letters, Selection; W ordsworth’s 
Poems, Selection, 7d. net each. 
Chesterton (G. K.), Tremendous Trifles, 5/ 
A volume of fantastic essays, reprinted from The 
Daily News. 
Capes (H. H.), Time and Clocks, 2/6 net. 
ew Edition. An illustrated description of ancient 
and modern methods of measuring time. 
— a D.), Aspects of Modern Oxford, ‘ 2 net. 
ew Edition, with illustrations by J . H. Lorimer, 
Lancelot Speed, T. H. Crawford, and E. Stamp. The 
book first appeared in 1893. 

Guerber (H. ay Myths and Legends of the Middle Ages, 

al ~—— and Influence on Literature and Art, 


Megtan tA. L.), The Book of the Lifeboat, 3/6 
Includes an account of notable deeds of heroism, and 
has illustrations by S. W. Hunter. 
Irvin het eg ray 1d Christmas, 1/ net. 
n the Ruskin Series. 
Joys of Life, compiled by Sidney J. Shaylor, 2/6 net. 
Lewis ores The Advertisements of ‘The Spectator,’ 
6/ re 
A study of the literature, history, and manners of 
een Anne’s England as they are refiected in adver- 
tisements, as well as an illustration of the origins of 
advertising. With appendix of representative adver- 
tisements, and an introductory note by G. L. Kittredge. 
Living London, its Work and its Play, its Humour and its 
Pathos, its Sights and its Scenes, edited by George R. 
Sims, Part L, 7d. net. 
To be issued in 36 fortnightly parts. 
on erry (Alice), Ceres’ Runaway, and other Essays, 3/6 net. 
Pic rs William P.), The Negro Problem, Abraham 
Lincoln’s Solution, 10/6 net. 
on Lincoln’s speeches and writings. 
~~ of Confucius, translated by Leonard A. Lyall, 
3/6 net. 
Sims (Geo. R.), The Death Gamble, 1/ net. 
A record of life insurance frauds. 
— of Land and Customs of Manors, 6/ net. 
inally collected by Thomas Blount, and repub- 
lishet with additions by the Beckwiths in 1784 and 
1815; rearranged and considerably enlarged by W. 
Carew Hazlitt in 1874, and now furnished with a 
Supplement. 
Welinkar (N. G.), English Impressions, 1/6 
Notes on certain — of English life, with an 
introduction by the Rev. N. Macnicol. 


FOREIGN. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 


Braungart (R.), Moderne deutsche Exlibris. 
as many illustrations, some in colours. One of the 
issues of Die Kunst unserer Zeit. 
Mengin (V.), Benozzo Gozzoli, 3fr. 50. 
In Les Maitres de l’Art. 
Paris ag et Roques (G.), Lexique des Antiquités grecques 
1 


Tr. 


History and Biography. 


ae (J. du), Les Entrevues des Princes A Frohsdorf, 1873 
1883 : la Vérité et la Légende, 3fr. 50. 
Castellane (Marquis de), Hommes et Choses de mon Temps, 


oar (i), Sir John Evans, K.C.B.: 
Bibliographie. 
Reprinted from the Gazette numismatique frangaise, 
with a portrait of Sir John as frontispiece. 


Biographie et 


*,* All Books received at the Ofice up to Wednesday 

Morning will be included in this List unless previously 

noted. — are requested to state prices when 
sending 
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Literary Gossip. 


The Cornhill Magazine for October will 
include ‘Stevenson and Simoneau,’ by 
Mr. Herman Scheffauer; ‘ The Admiral’s 
Ghost,’ a sea piece by Mr. Alfred 
Noyes; and ‘The Disbanding of the 
Guava Rifles,’ by Col. C. E. Callwell, 
a military skit. Mr. C. R. L. Fletcher 
recalls an inland voyage on ‘ The Kennet 
and Avon Canal’; and ‘A Forgotten 
Tragedy,’ by Balkis, is a century-old 
incident from the history of the English 
in Ceylon. Miss Constance Leigh Clare 
in ‘A Portuguese Patchwork’ records 
further impressions of life in the Peninsula; 
while ‘ A Spoiler at Noonday,’ by R. O. M., 
is a gipsy story. 

UNDER the title ‘San Celestino: an 
Essay in Reconstruction,’ Mr. John 
Ayscough, the author of ‘ Marotz,’ &c., 
is publishing on October 7th with Messrs. 
Smith & Elder a work that throws a fresh 
light upon the career of Celestius V. 


Mr. A. T. QuitiER-Coucs has collected 
a number of his short stories, and they 
will be published by the same firm 
in the first days of October under the 
title ‘Corporal Sam and other Stories.’ 
“Q.” takes his readers again to the 
— of the Peninsula, and Troy 
own, 


THe October issue of The Dublin 
Review will contain articles on ‘The 
Tennyson Centenary,’ by Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward; ‘The Ancients in Racine and in 
Shakspere,’ by Mr. F. Y. Eccles; and 
‘Spiritualism,’ by Father R. H. Benson. 


Lapy BuruEr prefixes to her forth- 
coming volume, ‘ From Sketch-book and 
Diary,’ a letter of dedication ‘To my 
Sister, Alice Meynell,’ in which she says : 


“T have an idea of writing to you, most 
sympathetic Reader, of my travels since 
you and I set out, at the Parting of the Ways, 
from the paternal roof-tree within three 
months of each other.” 


Lady Butler adds :— 

“T claim your indulgence for my artist’s 
literary crudities ; but nowhere do I need 
it more than in Italy, for you have trodden 
that field with me almost foot by foot.” 


THe CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREssS 
include in their announcements ‘The 
Story of the Roman Republic,’ 3 vols., 
by Mr. W. E. Heitland; ‘The Journal 
of George Fox,’ reprinted verbatim for 
the first time from the original MS., and 
edited by Mr. Norman Penny ; and ‘ Saint 
Theresa : the History of her Foundations,’ 
translated from the Spanish by Sister 
Agnes Mason. 


Tue third and last volume of Ool. 
H. B. Hanna’s ‘ History of the Second 
Afghan War’ is now in the printers’ hands. 
It deals exhaustively with political and 
military events from the signing of the 
Treaty of Gandamak to the evacuation 
of Kandahar, and it sums up the con- 
sequences and lessons of both campaigns. 


Dr. Burizr, the Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, is publishing a series 





of lectures, recently delivered, under the 
title of ‘Ten Great and Good Men.’ In 
these studies, which range from Burke 
and the younger Pitt to General Gordon 
and Thomas Erskine of Linlathen, the 
object of the author has been to give his 
audience in broad outline, and with as 
little as might be of historical fact and 
detail, some understanding of the mind 
and soul of his subjects. Mr. Edward 
Arnold will publish the book in October. 


THE Rev. NEHEMIAH CURNOCK has 
been for several years engaged on a new 
edition of the Journals of John Wesley, 
which will be issued by the Methodist 
Publishing House. He has secured a 
mass of unpublished matter, and it was 
an advertisement in The Atheneum 
which enabled him to make one of his 
most important finds. The edition will 
be published in six volumes, of which 
the first will be ready in the course of a 
month or so. 


‘CELT AND SAxON,’ the nearly com- 
pleted novel by George Meredith which 
we have already announced, treats of 
those divergences of race of which 
Meredith was always *profoundly aware. 
The period is not specially indicated, 
except that it is modern; the Celt is 
represented by both Welshman and Irish- 
man; and the scene is laid sometimes in 
London, sometimes in the country of 
England, Ireland, and Wales. 


Mr. FisHer Unwin will publish soon 
Dr. Otto Pfleiderer’s last work, ‘The 
Development of Christianity.’ The book 
contains the substance of a series of 
lectures delivered at the University of 
Berlin, and forms a sequel to the author’s 
volume on ‘Christian Origins.’ It treats 
of the evolution of Christian doctrine and 
practice from the New Testament to the 
present day. 


LHe celebrations of the bicentenary of 
Johnson’s birth ended last Sunday with 
special services in St. Mary’s Church and 
the Cathedral. On Saturday the anni- 
versary supper took place at the George 
Hotel—the Three Crowns, the usual 
haunt of Johnsonians, being not large 
enough to accommodate the company 
assembled. The chief literary feature of 
the meeting, apart from Lord Rosebery’s 
speech, was a well-reasoned lecture on 
‘Johnson and Shakespeare’ by Dr. 
Sidney Lee. 


WE notice the death on Wednesday last 
of Mr. Robert Hoe, head of the firm of 
London and New York who manufacture 
printing machines. In 1884 he suc- 
ceeded his father Col. Richard Hoe, and 
showed that inventive ability which 
has made the family name known all 
over the world in connexion with the 
achievements of modern printing. 


Mrs. Harpina KEtiy has written a 
series of Bible talks with children, which 
will be issued immediately by Mr. Elliot 
Stock under the title of ‘The Lord’s 
Treasures.’ The same house announces 





a work by the Rev. R. Ballantine, en- 
titled ‘The Aristocracy of Grace,’ which 
aims at presenting a clear and true 
conception of Bible teaching. 


M. Pav Gurraup; who died last week 
at Roquedur (Gard) at the age of fifty- 
seven, was an intimate friend of Daudet, 
and himself the author of many novels. 
The one best known in this country is 
‘Ma Femme,’ 1896, which was “‘ crowned ”’ 
by the Académie Frangaise. His last 
published novel ‘ Pom-Prune’ achieved 
considerable success. He was the editor 
of the Nimes Chronique mondaine, 


Mr. A. R. SADLER, who was for many 
years with the late Edward Bumpus of 
Holborn Bars, has started in business 
as a new and second-hand bookseller 
“ 10, High Holborn, next Gray’s Inn 

oad. 


Mr. Frep. S. TuHacker, of Dyers’ 
Buildings, Holborn, will publish early in 
October ‘The Stripling Thames,’ an 
account of the river above Oxford. The 
book will be well illustrated with original 
drawings by Miss Helen R. Lock and photo- 
graphs. Only five hundred copies are 
being produced, of which a large number 
have been already taken up by private 
subscription. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL’s new fiction 
includes ‘The Glimpse: an Adventure of 
the Soul,’ by Mr. Arnold Bennett ; ‘The 
Agony Column,’ by Mrs. C. A. Dawson 
Scott; and ‘The End of the Rainbow,’ 
by Miss Stella M. Diiring. 


THE monthly meeting of the Book- 
sellers’ Provident Institution was held 
on the 16th inst., when 1151. was granted 
towards the relief of members and widows 
of members. Two members were elected. 


Amone recent Parliamentary Papers 
of interest to our readers we note: Regu- 
lations for Special Grants in aid of Certain 
Local Education Authorities in England 
and Wales, 1909-10 (4d.); Report of 
the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records 
and Keeper of State Papers in Ireland 
(2d.); Regulations for Preliminary Edu- 
cation, Training, &c., of Teachers, 
Scotland (34d.) ; Report of the President 
of Queen’s College, Belfast (44d.) ; 
Report of Proceedings under the Diseases 
of Animals Acts, 1908, Department of 
Agriculture, Ireland (44d.); Report on 
Sanitary Measures in India (ls. 4d.) ; and 
Administration Report on Railways in 
India (3s. 4d.). It is to be noticed that 
the covers alone of these Indian papers 
are printed in this country, the contents, 
including maps, being produced in India. 
The maps are useful, though not perhaps 
up to date. 


Amone Rules and Orders required to 
lie for a number of days on the table of 
the House of Commons is a Copy of 
Regulations for the Preliminary Educa- 
tion, Training, and Certification of 
Teachers for Various Grades of Schools, 
1909. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Malaria and Greek History. By W. H. 8S. 
Jones and E. T. Withington. (Manchester, 
University Press.)—This brief, but both 
learned and suggestive book is a welcome 
study in the by-ways of Greek literature, 
and moreover a bold attempt to explain 
@ great historical fact—the decadence of the 
Hellenes after three centuries of social 
and intellectual splendour. The essence 
of the explanation lies in the curious con- 
ditions of the spread of malaria, which, 
so far as we now know, is only carried by a 
particular species of mosquito (the ano- 
mag from one diseased man to another. 

ence the mosquito may exist, and all the 
other conditions of the disease, yet it 
may not become an endemic disease for 
centuries, till some human patients afford 
the starting-point. Mr. Jones holds that, 
though the climate and soil of Greece 
were always favourable for the disease, it 
did not become prevalent till the fourth 
century B.c., but from that time so harried 
the nation as to prove the principal cause of 
its decay. 

Historians know other adequate causes, 
one being the emigration of a large part of 
the youth to serve as mercenaries abroad, 
and to settle there, as we know distinctly 
in the case of Egypt. The other is the fact 
that marriages became barren (just as they 
are becoming nowadays), partly from 
the wish to avoid expense and trouble, 
partly from causes:beyond our ken. Now 
though it may be asserted that frequent 
malaria makes women unhealthy, and 
therefore indirectly interferes with their 
being prolific, it is not contended that attacks 
of malaria make any fairly healthy women 
barren. On the other hand, the fact that 
the earliest sites chosen by the Greeks for 
cities are such as we now find very malarious 
seems to prove for Mr. Jones that there 
was once a total absence of the disease in 
Greece. There is plenty of evidence that it 
existed in later days. The same observation 
may be made about old sites in Southern 
Italy. But among the arguments for the 
later prevalence of the disease there is one 
which may be put aside, which is that the 
greater value attached to the wife in later 
Greek society arose from her use as a 
nurse, and this again because the increased 
prevalence of malaria made nursing more 
essential in every home. Such an argument 
is wholly unsound. The premises are taken 
from a posthumous work of E. F. M. 
Benecke entitled ‘ Women in Greek Poetry,’ 
which the present reviewer has never seen. 
But it is futile to maintain that in the New 
Comedy an entirely new view of marriage 
and of womanhood is to be found. “‘ Whereas 
the older comic poets ridiculed family 
life, &c., the New Comedy treats of love 
for @ virgin, the consummation of which 
is a happy marriage.” This distortion of the 
New Comedy requires no refutation. Every 
play of Menander starts with a heroine who 
1s not @ virgin. The love marriage (in our 
sense) came in from the East, first through 
Xenophon, then through the Companions 
of Alexander (especially Chares of Mytilene), 
and was wholly destructive to the New 
Comedy. We have it in the Greek novelists, 
who derived it from Alexandrian sources, 
such as Callimachus’s ‘Acontius and Cydippe.’ 
But Mr. Jones’s argument can stand without 
this broken reed. ill his references to 


medical literature are careful and well treated. 
His knowledge of the New Comedy is 
evidently not so good. 


Mr. Withington’s added essay on Greek 
Therapeutics is also a careful and useful 
study of Greek medicine, and he brings 
out clearly (what most classical scholars 
know nothing about) the splendid contribu- 
tions to rational medicine made by Hippo- 
crates and his school. It is much to be 
desired that some selection from the Hippo- 
cratic corpus of treatises should be made 
and published in a handy form for the use 
of the average scholar. Even the style is 
at times of high quality. 

The whole inquiry is illustrated by the 
great crusade which the modern Greeks are 
making against this fell disease, which is 
now at all events, beyond question, the worst 
scourge of the country. Still, the cheery and 
plucky children on whom Major Ross 
——— in the Copaic plain, and who were 
all malarious, did not bear out the awful 
description of the gloom and cowardice 
produced by the disease, according to the 
highly rhetorical passages quoted from Mr. 
Macculloch’s monograph on malaria. 


WE are indebted to Heer Martinus 
Nijhoff of the Hague for a reprint of Henry 
Cruse Murphy’s booklet Henry Hudson in 
Holland, only a limited edition of which, 
“for private distribution,’ was published 
in 1859. Heer Wouter Nijhoff, the honorary 
secretary of the Linschoten-Vereeniging, 
has added a few notes, bringing the informa- 
tion up to date, as*well as the original text 
of the documents only quoted by Murphy 
in English translations. This handsomely 
printed little volume will be welcomed as an 
interesting contribution to the celebration 
of the 300th anniversary of Hudson’s third 
voyage. 


The Geology of Ore Deposits. By H. H- 
Thomas and D. A. Mac Alister. (Arnold.)— 
After Dr. Walcot Gibson’s work on coal, 
which was the first of ‘‘ Arnold’s Geological 
Series,”’ and was noticed in The Atheneum of 
Aug. 15, 1908, comes in natural sequence, 
and as a fit companion, this volume on the 
occurrence of metallic minerals. It is the 
joint production of two officers of the Geo- 
logical Survey—Mr. Thomas, a mineralogist 
of much distinction, and Mr. Mac Alister, 
the mining geologist of the Survey. Putting 
their pens together, they have produced a 
volume which, within the moderate compass 
assigned to it, describes with clearness the 
more important ore-bodies of the world, 
whilst it discusses with exceptional intelli- 
gence their probable origin. It is this 
discussion of the genesis of ore-deposits 
that forms the principal feature of the work. 
To describe the nature and mode of occur- 
rence of a metalliferous deposit is usually 
simple enough, but to explain its origin is 
often one of the most difficult problems 
for the geological theorist. In recent 
years the literature of ore-genesis has been 
rapidly growing, and an excellent summary 
of the latest views is given in the work 
under notice. 

The various ore-deposits are classified in 
this work not geographically, but genetically, 
It is true that this is not altogether satis- 
factory ; for in the production of a given 
deposit, originating processes referable to 
more than one type may have been at play ; 
yet in spite of such overlapping the classifica- 
tion seems more scientific than any other 
scheme. No doubt the ultimate source of the 
metallic minerals is to be sought in the 
magma, or deep-seated molten matter in the 
interior of the earth; and the prime problem 
in dealing with the genesis of ore-deposits is to 
find out how these minerals, which we may 
assume to have been present originally in 
the form of a very dilute solution in the 





magma, can have been concentrated locally 





in sufficient quantity and in such form 
as to produce @n ore-mass of economic 
importance. It is not generally easy to 
form a clear mental picture of the process. 

Some ore-bodies have evidently been 
formed by movement of certain minerals 
towards the margin of the magma during its 
cooling and solidification—a process known 
as magmatic differentiation. Much light has 
been thrown upon this mode of segregation 
of an ore from @ magma by the researches 
of Prof. Vogt of Christiania. As the magma 
approaches consolidation it may give off 
certain métallic compounds in the form of 
vapour, and from such vapours ores may be 
deposited, either directly or by chemical 
reactions. This process, distinguished as 
pneumatolysis, was long ago recognized by 
the French geologists, and has in recent years 
received much attention. At a rather later 
stage in the cooling of the magma, the metallic 
mineral may be carried off as a hot watery 
solution, and be deposited in cavities or 
dispersed through a mass of rock, forming 
an ore. Such @ process is sometimes termed 
hydatogenesis. Again, the water circulating 
through the earth’s crust may act chemically 
upon the rocks, removing certain substances 
whilst it deposits in return mineral matter 
which it may carry in solution : this replace- 
ment is recognized as metasomasis. In other 
cases valuable mineral matter may be 
deposited by simple precipitation from 
natural solutions ; whilst yet again there are 
ore-deposits, of stratified structure and 
detrital origin, in which the metal-bearing 
mineral has been merely washed down and 
concentrated by mechanical means. The 
half-dozen processes of ore-formation thus 
briefly indicated are fully discussed by 
Messrs. Thomas and Mac Alister, who illus- 
trate each type by numerous examples 
judiciously selected from the best-known 
mining districts. ; 

It is obvious that the study of ore-deposits 
is highly technical, and not to be profitably 
undertaken without some chemical and 
geological knowledge ; but the authors treat 
it clearly and systematically, and as simply 
as is consistent with its character. Without 
superseding larger works on the subject, the 
volume may be recommended as @ concise 
and accurate textbook, which should be 
appreciated by students of applied geology 
and all interested in metal-mining. 

The reader who consults the work for infor- 
mation about some particular mining locality 
will unfortunately find little or nothing to 
guide him in his search. Names of places 
should have been included in the Index. 


Mr. L. J. Spencer’s translation of the 
handsome work on mineralogy by Dr. R. 
Brauns, which is being issued in serial form 
under the title of The Mineral Kingdom 
(Williams & Norgate), continues to make 
satisfactory progress. Part VII. contains 
a description of native sulphur and many 
iron-bearing minerals, notably the sulphides 
and oxides. The coloured plates accom- 
panying this part, and representing some 
typical minerals of the iron-pyrites group, 
are of exceptional merit. 


Chemical Technology and Analysis of Ouls’ 
Fats, and Waxes. By Dr. J. Lewkowitsch 
Fourth Edition. 3 vols. (Macmillan & Co.) 
—As regards the general scope of this 
standard work, it may be said that it is as 
complete and detailed as possible, and that it 
constitutes an encyclopedia to the subjects 
treated. The chief feature is the Techno- 
logical Section, which has been so much 
enlarged as to necessitate its complete 
rewriting. It has been brought up to date 
by the addition of all the latest information, 
including much valuable work by the author. 
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The contents of the volumes have been 
arranged as far as possible in a strictly 
logical sequence, and a Botanical and 
Zoological Index has been added. 








RESEARCH NOTES. 


Tue scientific congresses are for the most 
part over, although one has yet heard 
nothing of the Naturforscherversamml 
of the German physicists. So far as those 
held on French or English soil are concerned 
—that is to say, the British Association 
meeting in Winnipeg, that of L’ Association 
francaise pour l’avancement des sciences 
(compendiously called by French men of 
science the Congrés Afas) in Lille, and that 
of the International Congress of Applied 
Chemistry in London—the most marked 
feature has been the unexpected harmony 
that has prevailed and the entire absence 
of heated discussion. The cynical might 
imagine that this was in some measure due 
to the astuteness of the managing bodies, 
who, knowing perhaps the mollifying influ- 
ence of the chair, gave the presidency of 
their respective sections to Prof. Rutherford 
and Prof. Henry Armstrong at Winnipeg, 
while Sir William Ramsay, as of right, 
presided over the London Congress. Per- 
haps a better explanation may be found in 
the fact that no great discoveries likely to 

roduce any marked difference of opinion 
have occurred during the last year, and that 
questions like M. Blondlot’s N rays and Sir 
William Ramsay’s transmutation experi- 
ments have been absent from the debates. 

Perhaps, however, a more important 
stimulus is given to science by the funds 
which most of these learned gatherings 
distribute as an encouragement to research 
than by debate, and one is sorry to see from 
the treasurer’s report published in the 
Revue Scientifique of the 28th of last month 
that these funds show a falling-off in the 
case of the Congrés Afas. M. Perquel’s 
suggestion that each member of the Associa- 
tion should try to remedy this by intro- 
ducing one or more new members during the 
ensuing year seems excellent. The total 
expenses for the year do not exceed 4,000/., 
of which half goes under the head of “‘ Pub- 
lications.”’ 

Of the questions discussed at the Congress 
of Applied Chemistry, the one of most 
general interest was perhaps that of the 
fixation of the nitrogen of the air, which 
was the subject of a lecture by Prof. Bernth- 
sen of Leipsic. Although the importance of 
this for agriculture was pointed out only 
twenty-two years ago by Sir William Crookes, 
the idea has already entered into commerce, 
and the systems of Messrs. Berkeland and 
Eyde (for which see The Atheneum, No. 4099) 
and of the Badische Anilin und Soda Fabrik 
seem to be both doing well. In the latter 
rocess, as described in Prof. Bernthsen’s 
ecture, the air, by means of an electric arc 
prolonged by a blast to the length of seven 
metres, is transformed to the extent of two 
parts in the hundred into dioxide of nitrogen, 
which changes into the peroxide when the 
temperature falls to 600°C. This, by passing 
through absorption towers through which 
water runs, is converted to the extent of 
two-thirds into a dilute nitric acid, which 
in its turn can be made to yield either the 
nitric acid of commerce or nitrate of calcium 
ina state adapted for agriculture. Accordi 


to Prof. Bernthsen, an annual output of a 
million tons of nitrate of calcium may be 
expected from this source, which should go 
some way to solve the problem of the yield 
of wheat necessitated by the natural increase 
of the population in the sense foreshadowed 
by Sir William Crookes. 


The Badenese 





Company’s process is the work of Dr. Otto 
Schénherr, and is to be seen in operation 
at their works at Christiansand in Norway. 

Another paper of practical interest was 
that read Selene the same Congress by 
M. Gabriel Bertrand, in which he drew 
attention to the great efficacy of manganese 
in promoting the growth of vegetation. 
He employs it preferably in the shape of 
sulphate at the rate of fifty kilograms per 
hectare, and recommends that it should be 
applied not by itself, but mixed with the 
usual manures. Its action differs very much 
with different soils, but in the most favourable 
cases will cause an increase of crop amounting 
to forty per cent, and it seems to be equally 
effective with all sorts of plants. He 
suggests that the salts of boron, iodine, and 
zine will have a similar effect, and with these 
substances he is still experimenting ; but he 
believes that the effect is entirely catalytic, 
and that the manganese or other catalytic 
agent undergoes no change. The car- 
bonate of manganese, which is all but 
insoluble, can be employed as a@ substitute 
for the sulphate, but the dose must in this 
case be quintupled. He likens the effect 
to that produced by zinc in the action of 
different diastases or organic ferments, as 
to which research has been made by M. 
Javillier, and by boron in others studied by 
M. Agulhon, which have already been 
mentioned in these Notes (see The Athe- 
neum, No. 4257). Signor Piutti showed 
at the same Congress some tubes exhausted 
by means of charcoal prepared from the 
shells of cherry-stones, and used by him in 
the search for helium. He has by their use 
established the presence of this gas not only 
in the air of Naples, in the Royal University 
of which city he is professor, but also in 
samples of zircon coming from the neigh- 
bourhood of Vesuvius, and in certain tour- 
malines which showed no signs of the presence 
of any highly radio-active elements such as 
uranium, radium, thorium, or actinium. 
From this he claims that the helium noted 
by him must be the product of the dis- 
integration of some other element, and this 
seems at first sight the only explanation 
possible. 

The current number of the Royal Society’s 
Proceedings gives an account of @ curious 
at aggre attending the heating of pal- 
adium, which has been noted by the 
learned Jesuit Father Gill in the course of 
5 Servers made by him at the Cavendish 
Laboratory. They seem to have been 
undertaken at the suggestion of Sir Joseph 
Thomson in view of the faculty displayed 
by platinum for absorbing great quantities 
of hydrogen in vacuum tubes. When a 
piece of palladium foil lin. by 7s in, was 
heated by an electric current to a white 
heat in a tube exhausted to a pressure of 
15mm., a glow of a “rich purple-blue ” 
was observed round the palladium, with 
a@ dark space between it and the foil. The 
application of an electric field showed 
that this was not due to any ionization 
effect, and a magnetic field appeared to make 
no difference. As the phenomenon seems to 
be due to gases given off by the palladium, 
tests were made to discover whether it 
depended on the presence of mercury- 
vapour or phosphorus, with a negative 
result. Finally Father Gill came to the 
conclusion that the presence of water-vapour 
is necessary for its display, and from this 
he concludes, though with some hesitation, 
that it may be explained by the known 
property of palladium loaded with hydrogen 
of causing, in the presence of water, the 
formation of dioxide of carbon by the 
combination of the monoxide and oxygen. 
The experiments will, it is hoped, be con- 
tinued. 
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In a recent number of the Revue Générale 
des Sciences (August 30th) there is o 
communication from Dr. A. Brester, in 
which he repeats the arguments advanced 
by him in the same journal of June 15th, 
to show that the theory of great eruptions 
of gas on the sun’s surface is impossible. 
According to him, the “solar vortices,” 
or whirlpools of matter and other phenomena 
of which Sir Norman Lockyer was the first 
and Prof. Hale is the latest exponent, are 
movements, not of ponderable matter 
at all, but of electrons, and he finds con- 
firmation of this in some observations of 
Mr. Evershed, published since the appear- 
ance of his own article. The existence 
of “tourbillons horizontales” parallel to 
the sun’s photosphere, which have been 
lately announced by MM. Deslandres and 
d’Azambuja, gives some colour to this. 
Whether Dr. Brester’s contentions sur- 
vive the test of future investigations or 
not, they are most ingenious, and show 
conclusively the errors into which we may 
be led by depending on the spectroscope 
alone. Unfortunately, in the investigation 
of solar phenomena it is almost the only 
means available to us, until some method 
of increasing the power of the telescope 
similar to the discovery of Herren Szigmondy 
and Siedentopf in regard to the microscope 
is discovered. 

In the same number of the same Revue 
Dr. Alfred Gradenwitz gives a popular 
account of the efforts made by Prof. Ruhmer 
of Berlin to realize ‘‘ television,” of which 
he claims to be the first inventor. The 
means employed is naturally the selenium 
cell, the electrical resistance of which 
varies, as is well known, when exposed to 
light. As Dr. Gradenwitz points out, on 
these lines it should be theoretically possible 
to reproduce on a screen the image of any- 
thing happening at the other end of a 
telegraph wire, but for the inertia of the 
selenium cell, which takes an appreciable 
time before it gives signs of being affected. 
This difficulty has now, he claims, been 
surmounted by Prof. Ruhmer, and the 
forthcoming Exposition Universelle at 
Brussels will contain an apparatus, to be 
constructed at a cost of nearly a quarter 
of a million pounds, by which scenes showing 
living and moving personages will be 
reproduced by telegraphy. The process 
is at present kept secret, but Dr. Graden- 
witz, who has himself seen a _ working 
model of the apparatus, says that the 
principle consists in using a very sensitive 
mirror galvanometer to reconvert every 
fluctuation of the current caused by varia- 
tions in the lighting of the transmitting 
screen into corresponding luminous varia- 
tions at the other end. At present the affair 
seems to resemble a toy of the cinemato- 
graph kind rather than a scientific apparatus ; 
but as nearly all practical electrical appli- 
ances, from electrostatic machines down 
to wireless telegraphs, have begun in the 
same way, we should do wrong to neglect it. 

Dr. Kalischer of Berlin has made some 
experiments which form curious reading 
on the sense of music possessed, or rather, 
which can be acquired, . dogs. He appears 
to have trained a dog to accept food only 
to the accompaniment of a particular note 
on the organ or harmonium, and to refuse 
it if a neighbouring note differing from 
it by no more than a semitone is played ; 
and these experiments have been confirmed 
by Dr. Seljonoi of St. Petersburg, who de- 
clares that if persisted in, the particular 
note associated by the dog with his meal 
will produce salivation to the exclusion of 
all other sounds, and that the memory of 
it will endure for as long a period as two 
months. Dr. Léon Fredericq of Liége, 
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from whose admirable Revue Annuelle de 
Physiologie I take these facts, points out 
that something similar has been observed 
with fish and frogs, which do not possess 
external ears, while he quotes from Dr. 
Winterstein the fact that certain shell-fish 
in the Naples Aquarium, remain insen- 
sible to all shocks or disturbances of the 
water, but withdraw into their tubes im- 
mediately a whistle is sounded in their 
neighbourhood. Corresponding phenomena 
may be observed with troop horses, which 
certainly learn the meanings of the various 
trumpet-calls, and are said to be able to 
distinguish their regimental call among 
many others. F. L. 








Science Gossip. 


At the opening meeting of the Royal 
Scottish Geographical Society Mr. Shackleton 
will lecture on his explorations in the 
Antarctic regions and be presented with the 
Livingstone Gold Medal. The date of 
— Peary’s lecture has not yet been 

xed. 


Mr. A. C. Curtis has written a companion 
volume to his well-known work ‘ The Small 
Garden Beautiful,’ to which he gives the 
title ‘The Small Garden Useful.’ His 
object is to solve the perplexities of raising 
vegetables and ensuring a plentiful succes- 
sion. It will be published on October 5th 
by Messrs. Smith & Elder, who will issue 
on the same day a cheaper edition of the 
earlier work. 

Dr. AcNEs Hacker, whose death in her 
forty-ninth year is announced from Berlin, 
was one of the first German women to take 
up medicine as a profession. She studied 
at Zurich, and, after attending courses at 
Vienna and Leipsic, practised at Berlin. 


THE death at Colombes is announced of 
M. Arnold Boscowitz, the author of two 
books on totally distinct subjects—‘ Tremble- 
ments de Terre,’ which was ‘ crowned ”’ 
by the Académie Frangaise, and ‘ L’Ame 
de la Plante,’ 1867, which is said to have 
suggested Darwin’s monograph on ‘In- 
sectivorous Plants.’ M. Boscowitz, who 
was eighty-two years of age, was at one time 
@ journalist, and was associated with Le 
Temps, La République Francaise, and other 
papers. 

HALLEY’s comet was photographically 
observed by Mr. Curtis with the Crossley 
reflector at the Lick Observatory, Mount 
Hamilton, California, on the mornings of 
the 13th, 14th, and 15th inst., nearly to the 
west of y Geminorum. 


PERRINE’S periodical comet (b. 1909), 
which was first discovered in 1896, and 
found to have a period of about 6} years, 
but escaped observation at the last return, 
was repeatedly photographed last month 
by Herr Kopff at the Kénigstuhl Ob- 
servatory, Heidelberg. Prof. Max Wolf 
obtained a visual observation with the 
reflector at the same place on the 5th inst., 
when he estimated the magnitude as the 
fourteenth, and others were subsequently 
obtained. The calculated place is now a 
little to the north of the star y Persei, and 
the motion almost directly towards the east. 


ANOTHER small planet was visually dis- 
covered by Dr. J. Palisa at the Imperial 
Observatory, Vienna, on the night of the 
12th inst. 


Dr. J. von HePPERGER has been appointed 
Director of the Imperial Observatory, Vienna, 
in place of Prof. E. Weiss, who had held 
the post since 1875, and has now retired. 
Dr. J. Palisa has been named Vice-Director. 





FINE ARTS 
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POPULAR GUIDES TO PICTURES. 


The Old Masters. 2vols. (Dent & Co.)— 
This book, which consists of ‘‘ One hundred 
examples of the Old Masters, chosen from 
European Galleries, and reproduced in 
colour with notes on the pictures,” is 
an ambitious attempt to popularize art, 
and “‘to bring some of the great pictures 
of the world into our houses that we may 
have them always with us.” 

At the present time, when people in 
this country are gradually coming to realize 
the full value of their artistic possessions, 
it behoves the expert and critic to watch 
closely the material with which the public 
is provided. 

Messrs. Dent have been well advised in 
bringing out a book of this kind, as an 
exhibition of paintings by the Old Masters 
is to be held for the benefit of the National 
Gallery. We feel, however, that the know- 
ledge of the layman will best be extended 
by B peo in his hands a concise, historical, 
and xsthetic appreciation of a national col- 
lection or a single school of painting, and 
showing the relative worth and position of 
its painters, rather than by choosing at 
haphazard @ certain number of pictures of 
all schools and periods from the saintly 
Fra Angelico to the insipid Liotard. The 
course adopted in this book consists of 
devoting thirty or forty lines of commentary 
to each illustration, studied merely on its 
own merits, or, in a few instances, its 
demerits. The inclusion of Caravaggio’s 
‘ Lute-Player’ in the Liechtenstein Gallery 
and Carlo Dolci’s ‘ St. Cecilia’ at Dresden, 
taken with the exclusion of such masters 
as Masaccio, Filippino Lippi, Correggio, 
Crivelli, Mantegna, and ang is un- 
fortunate, especially as some of the pictures 
selected are not generally accepted as 
authentic. Thus the ‘Madonna and Child 
with an Angel,’ which here, as in the National 
Gallery Catalogue (No. 589), is credited to 
Fra Filippo Lippi, is only a school picture, 
In the same way the ‘ Rhetoric’ and ‘ Music’ 
in the national collection, although still cata- 
logued under the name of Melozzo da Forli, 
are not to be unconditionally accepted as by 
that painter. In the notes which are written 
on these two pictures by “E. H.,” whose 
identity is thus but dimly disguised, the 
inscription is not quite accurately rendered. 
Again, only a limited number of critics now 
accept the ‘ Portrait of his Father’ which 
at Trafalgar Square still passes under the 
name of Diirer. It should have been pointed 
out that Andrea del Sarto’s ‘ Madonna delle 
Arpie,’ consists of six figures, and that the 
reproduction shows only a detail of the 
picture. It is asserted that 
* Reynolds in all his career is known to have oot 
but two pictures, both now in the National Gal ery, 
the ‘ Portrait of Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse 
and the ‘Portrait of Lady Cockburn and_her 
Children,’ once in the collection of Mr. Alfred 
Beit, and generously presented by him to the nation.” 
There are three errors in this sentence: 
there are half a dozen signed pictures by 
Reynolds; the ‘Tragic Muse’ is not at 
Trafalgar Square, and never has been; and 
the ‘Lady Cockburn’ was bequeathed by 
Mr. Beit to the Gallery. 

The ‘ Landscape with the Death of Peter 
Martyr’ in the National Gallery (No. 812) 
is not an “autograph work”; it is there- 
fore idle to contend that “‘ it is this moment 
of the martyrdom that Giovanni Bellini has 
chosen”? (vol. i. p. 53). The inscription on the 
picture is not from Giovanni’s own hand, 
and is here not accurately rendered. The 
writer of the critical notes on Turner’s 





‘Caernarvon Castle’ here reproduced de- 
scribes the picture as 

“one of those which for so many years have been 
inexplicably hidden in the cellars of the National 
Gallery, as one may suppose through the ignorance, 
carelessness, or indifference of successive Directors,” 
There are no “cellars” in the National 
Gallery. 

The dates of several artists need revision, 
Botticelli was born not in 1446 (i. p. 9), but 
two years earlier (Atheneum, April 3, 1909, 
p. 416). Fra Bartolommeo’s correct dates 
are 1472-1517 ; his birth is given oni. p. 15 
as having taken place in 1475, and an 
obvious misprint suggests that he lived 
until 1577. Antonello da Messina was born 
in 1430, and made his will on February 14, 
1479, and must have died a few days later, 
8s we find that on February 25 his son, 
Jacobello d’Antonio, undertook to finish 
by Whitsuntide a banner which his father 
had promised to deliver and had left un- 
finished. His dates are, however, given on 
i, p. 49 as “circa 1444 to circa 1493,” dates 
which have long been discarded, as also 
have those mentioned in connexion with 
Lotto, Jan van Eyck, and Pieter de Hoogh, 

There are si arly few misprints, but 
we have noted ‘“‘Corno’”’ for Como (i. p. 53), 
‘* Reichs” (ii. p. 39) for Rijks, and “* Cardinal 
Infanta ” (ii. p. 22) for Cardinal Infante. 
Moretto’s ‘St. Justina’ is no longer in the 
Belvedere at Vienna (i. p. 83). 

We have no doubt that this book will 
achieve the object which the publishers 
have in view. 


The World’s Great Pictures. (Cassell “& 
Co.)}—There is a growing tendency to enlarge 
the scope of popular books on art, and 4 
notable endeavour in this direction is that 
made by Messrs. Cassell. This book illus- 
trates a large number of pictures in public 
and private collections by the aid of some 
four hundred plates, twelve coloured repro- 
ductions, and an historical and critical 
commentary on the aims and achievements 
of the best-known painters. 

A very brief, but by no means faultless, 
Introduction to the various schools traces 
the general history of European art, and 
shows the evolution of the various methods 
of painting. It is both evident and un- 
fortunate that this Introduction has deter- 
mined the whole plan of the book, which is 
modelled on it. It is usually conceded that 
in the first third of the fifteenth century 
the art of Northern Europe was technically 
in advance of that of the South, the two 
representative painters in support of this 
theory being Jan van Eyck and Fra Angelico. 
Precedence might, therefore, reasonably have 
been given in an historical sketch of this 
kind to the painters of the Netherlands, 
but it is regrettable that whoever thought 
out the plan of this book should have first 
dealt in extenso with all the Flemish and 
Dutch schools of painting down to the 
time of the Van de Veldes and Jan van def 
Cappelle, and thus have given them pre- 
cedence over the Italian, French, Spanish, 
German, and British Schools, here taken in 
this order. 

No mention is made of the names of the 
authors of the book, who seem from internal 
evidence to have been at least three m 
number. On the whole, the notes on the 
Italian School are the least trustworthy 
and, we may add, enterprising ; while the 
chapter on the later Dutch School is the 
most accurate, and the best in workmanlike 
construction. 2 

We are asked on p. 161 to believe that 
“Botticelli was largely influenced by Mantegna of 
Padua, the great worshipper of classic antiquity, 10 
whose studio he met a poet of his own type, Dante, 
whose friend he became, and for whose poems he 
executed a splendid series of drawings.” 
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As Dante died on September 14th, _1321, 
Mantegna was born in 1431, and Botticelli’s 
pirth is to be placed, as Mr. Herbert Horne 
has shown, “in the twelve months which 
began on the 18th of February, 1444,” 
the meeting of the poet and the two painters 
is an impossibility. 
* The ' Sponshiste ’ which ‘“‘ was executed 
for the Cathedral at Perugia, and is now in 
the Caen Museum,” was shown by Mr. 
Berenson in 1902, if not earlier, to have been 
ainted by Lo Spagna, and not by Perugino, 
as here (p. 212) stated. 2 

Agostino and Annibale Carracci were 
the nephews, and not “the brothers of 
Ludovico ’”’ (p. 8). This is an error in the 
National Gallery’s official Catalogue which 
has evidently misled the writer. The correct 
relationship is that given on p. 255. 

It would be more accurate to describe 
Tintoretto’s ‘ Paradise ’ as the largest paint- 
ing by an Old Master now in existence than 
as ‘ the largest picture in the world ” (p. 248). 

As Leonardo da Vinci’s ‘ Last Supper’ 
was excellently restored by Prof. Cavenaghi 
gome twelve months ago, it seems rather 
misleading to refer to it as “ practically 
destroyed’ (p. 193). It is remarkable 
that although Siena is described as “‘ the 
cradle of primitive Italian art” (p. 226), 
there is no attempt to sketch the develop- 
ment of the Sienese School beyond giving & 
whole page to Sodoma, one of the later 
artists in that school, and a passing reference 
to Duccio, whose death, however, took 
place not in 1339 (p. 389), but on August 
3rd, 1319. 

It would have been interesting to know 
which is the second of the “only two of 
Michelangelo’s pictures which have sur- 
vived until to-day’? (p. 201). Surely the 
author would give ‘The Entombment’ in 
the National Gallery the preference over 
‘The Madonna, Infant Christ, and Angels.’ 
The former is not here referred to, but the 
latter is reproduced. 

It is evident that the author of the notes 
on the Early Flemish pictures has read Mr. 
Weale’s monumental work on the Van 
Eycks, but we are astonished to find the 
main central panel of the ‘ Adoration of the 
Lamb,’ which is at Ghent, described on p. 15 
as being in the ‘Emperor Frederick 
Museum, Berlin.’ Nor is Van Dyck’s 
‘Portrait of Lord John and Lord Bernard 
Stuart "—there is more than one version of 
this picture—now in the collection of Lord 
Damley. It passed some years ago into the 
possession of Sir George Donaldson. 

A short account is given of the German 
School, and the illustrations of the pictures 
from which unknown Masters take their 
names are singularly well chosen. The 
unidentified painter whose ‘Sippe der 
heiligen Jungfrau und die heiligen Katharina 
und Barbara’ is in the Cologne Gallery 
(No. 169) is, however, usually described as 
the Master of the Holy Kinship rather than 
the “Master of the Holy Family” (p. 338). 
Holbein’s ‘ Portrait of Boniface Amerbach ’ 
is twice wrongly rendered ‘“ Auerbach ”’ 
on p. 361. Nor is it at all certain that 
Christina, Duchess of Milan, really gave 
utterance to the remark (p. 360), often 
repeated in recent times, that, if she had had 
two heads, one of them should have been 
at the disposal of Henry VIII. 

The chapter on the Spanish School is 
one of the most striking features of the 
book, and here again sound judgment has 
been shown in the selection of the illustra- 
tions. It is rather strange that the author 
should claim that “the most delightful 
little angels ” seen in Murillo’s popular, but 
much overrated, ‘Immaculate Conception ’ 
im the Louvre “are worthy of comparison 
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with the angels in Titian’s famous ‘ Assunta’ ”’ 
(p. 328), yet should on the next page 
describe them as “Angels of the Slums.” 
It is curious to find “Ji Greco” so often 
used for E] Greco. 

Although little attention is paid to the 
French Primitives, the general summary of 
the art of that country is well thought out 
and the plates have been selected with great 
care. It is unfortunate that the author 
of this chapter should have obvious ground 
of complaint ageinst the general editor, or 
whoever wrote the Introduction, in which it 
is suggested that the seventeenth-century 
French painters had ‘‘a marked distaste 
for exaggeration.” This view is shown 
to be inexact if we study the art of that 
typical painter Rigaud, than whom no 
painter was better able “to give such 4 
faithful picture of the luxury, splendour, 
majesty, state, and etiquette of Louis 
XIV.’s century’ (p. 291). In this chapter 
we also find mention of Mignard and Pater, 
whose names are by typographical errors 
rendered ‘‘ Mignon”’ (p. 9) and “ Faber” 
(p. 10) in the Introduction. In the latter 
case the misprint has also misled the indexer. 

In a work of this kind it would have been 
neither surprising nor unpardonable to 
devote an undue amount of space to the 
British School, but the remarks on it have 
wisely been limited to 24 pages. It is 
rather curious to find the ‘ Mrs. Siddons as 
the Tragic Muse’ at Dulwich described as 
a “magnificent portrait,” and the original 
picture of the same subject in the collection 
of the Duke of Westminster classed as the 
“ chief of several replicas ’”’ (p. 370). Surely 
it is rash to assert that ‘‘ Hoppner’s sitters 
never seem to pose,” especially in view 
of the accompanying illustration. The 
same artist’s ‘The Sisters,’ which is more 
often known as ‘ The Frankland Sisters,’ 
belongs now not to Sir Charles Tennant, 
but to Sir Edward P. Tennant. 

It is unfortunate that the dates of 
many artists should be wrong. In some 
cases the errors are caused by misprints, 
and in others the dates are given correctly 
in one part of the book and wrongly in 
another. In the Introduction Jan van 
Eyck’s birth is placed in 1300 (p. 2), and his 
death in 1440; Domenico Ghirlandaio’s 
death in 1496, instead of 1494; Perugino’s 
death in 1524; and Raeburn’s death in 
1832. Francia, Fra Bartolommeo, Rapheel, 
Baldung, Masolino, Mabuse, Lotto, Paris 
Bordone, Duccio, Tiepolo, Crome, and others 
are assigned incorrect dates in one part or 
another of the book. Other inaccuracies 
included in the Chronological List of Artists 
are the placing of Simone Martini in the 
French School, and the ‘Master of the 
Death of the Virgin ” in the German School. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the book 
seems to contain not a single unauthentic 
or doubtfully attributed work, a rare occur- 
rence in books of @ popular nature. The 
cover is to be commended, but a certain 
proportion of more or less unsuccessful 
work is to be found in the illustrations, 
many of which are printed much too black. 
Thus only a blurred impression is given of the 
fountain, octagonal stone basin, and bronze 
annelated column with a standing angel 
seen in the foreground of the ‘ Adoration of 
the Lamb’ by the Van Eycks (p. 15). 





BURIAL SCANDAL AT STAMFORD. 
September 18, 1909. 
Ir the reports that have reached me, 
both written and printed, as to the disin- 
terment and maltreatment of the embalmed 
corpse of a woman at Stamford are correct, 





a@ scandal has just occurred in that town 





which ought to be repudiated by all genuine 
antiquaries. 

On the 10th inst. a leaden coffin or shroud, 
containi an embalmed body, was un- 
earthed during drainage operations on the 
site of the house of the Black Friars in the 
south-east suburb of Stamford. Two days 
later a photograph of this relic was for- 
warded to me by an occasional correspondent 
at Stamford, who thought that it might be 
suitable for reproduction in The Reliquary, 
of which I happen to be the editor. I 
immediately wrote to inquire whether the 
corpse had received decent re-interment. 
Meanwhile two other correspondents wrote 
to me on the same subject—one an old 
friend, and the other a stranger. The latter 
wrote in terms of the strongest disgust and 
shame at the treatment the body of this 
woman was receiving, adding: “I am only 
a young curate, and quite without influence, 
Can nothing be done?” I suggested his 
writing to the Bishop and to the Chancellor 
of the diocese. I have now received a copy 
of The Stamford and Rutland Guardian of 
September 16, and send you a few extracts 
to show the treatment extended to this 
Christian relic :-— 


“The borough authorities had suggested that on 
sanitary grounds it would be better to immediately 
re-inter the remains exactly as dug up, but the 
owner of the garden, Mr. R. Gibson, insisted that 
the coffin was his property. The remains were in 
anything but a good state of preservation, the 
process of embalming adopted being of an unscien- 
tific nature, the y having been covered and 
tightly bound round with a wax-covered cloth of 
the nature of canvas. 

“Eventually it was decided to remove the coffin 
to Messrs. Gibson’s yard to examine same and then 
have the corpse buried, which has been done. This 
was decided upon as it was absolutely insanitary to 
allow it to remain in the small yard of the house 
and in such close proximity to dwelling-houses. 
Here, on Friday night, in the presence of Messrs. 
Corby & Son, Mr. J. Woolston, Dr. Hall, the locum 
tenens for Dr. Boyd, Medical Officer of Health, the 
Borough Surveyor, Mr. J. O. Pond, and represen- 
tatives of police and press, the coffin was carefully 
cut down the back. A plentiful supply of disin- 
fectants was at hand, and the ‘ viewing of the body’ 
was carried out with little inconvenience. 

“‘ After so long the corpse was unrecognizable. 
It was decided that the contents of the coffin 
should be interred in the locality, and Mr. Gibson 
is at liberty to retain the coffin. A local collector 
of curios and antiques offered him 5/. for the coffin. 
One antiquarian residing in Stamford expressed a 
desire to obtain a portion of the cloth in which the 
remains were enshrouded, and a remarkable fact is 
that only with great difficulty could his wish be 
complied with, for even after lying under the earth, 
to which it had been exposed for 500 years, the 
material held together in a surprising manner, and 
only by_ using force could a piece of cloth be 
detached. The string which was tied round the 
remains resolutely refused to give way under 
similar treatment. 

“Tt is needless to say that various opinions have 
been expressed by people with more or less hazy 
notions on the subject : some that it was a queen, 
others an abbot—there were never any abbots in 
Stamford—others that it was of no archeological 
interest at all—which is absurd. Suffice it to say 
that tempting offers have been made for the leaden 
coffin from various quarters, which proves con- 
clusively that it is of more than ordinary interest 
to antiquarians and others. 

‘*On Monday there was a development of extra- 
ordinary interest. The cere cloth was lifted, and 
it was definitely ascertained that the remains were 
those of a woman, upon whose bosom was a folded 
parchment. This document, needless to say, was 
all but illegible, words in Latin being faintly 
decipherable here and there. A leaden seal was 
attached.” 


I am no lawyer, but I have very little 
doubt that the owner of the garden is legally 
wrong in claiming the coffin of a person 
buried in consecrated ground. At any rate, 
his conduct and that of the dealers or “ anti- 

uarians’’ supposed to be eager to purchase 
the shroud is repulsive. No decent person 
surely can read the account of the forcible 
rending of the cere-cloth without feeling 
disgust. 
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The story is now set on foot, and has 
found its way into the local papers, that this 
lady, whose corpse has been thus violated 
and exposed to the gaze of a whole posse of 
local officials, was in her lifetime the Fair 
Maid of Kent, the widow of the Black 
Prince, who was buried at Stamford in 
January, 1386. The owners of the relics may 
desire that this should be believed, in order 
that the pecuniary value of the grave clothes 
may be increased ; but the story is nonsense, 
for the Fair Maid was buried by her first 
husband in the church of the convent of the 
Grey Friars. The Stamford house of the 
Dominicans was one of considerable import- 
ance, and was tenanted for a long time by 
about forty friars. Various lay people of 
wealth and rank obtained the privilege of 
being buried in their great church. As to 
ladies, records tell us of the burial in this 
church of Emma, wife of Geoffrey de St. 
Medard, in 1278; and the will of Sir Hugh le 
Despenser, of 1400, implies that both his 
mother and his wife were therein interred. 

As I close this communication a further 
letter from Stamford, dated September 17th, 
reaches me, in which it is stated :— 

** The body has been buried ina field, and covered 
with quicklime; but the coffin, and fragments, I 
believe, rent from the cere-cloth, are in the possession 
of the owners of the property on which it was found. 
The coftin, &c., is being bid for by antiquaries, 
dealers, &c.” 

J. CHARLES Cox. 








THE NATIONAL LOAN EXHIBITION. 


THe Nationat Loan EXuIBITION, which 
will be opened at the Grafton Galleries early 
next month in aid of the National Gallery 
funds, and will probably remain open until 
January, promises to be the most important 
exhibition of Old Masters held in this country 
for many years; but it is regrettable that 
the owners of some important pictures have 
expressed their inability to contribute. 

A final selection has not yet been made 
by the committee, but the pictures hitherto 
unexhibited will include a ‘ Portrait of a 
Doge of Venice’ by Bellini, lent by 
Mr. Lewis Harcourt; a ‘ Portrait of a 
Man selling Fish’ by Juan de Pareja, 
from the collection of Mrs. Bischoffsheim ; 
and a ‘ Pieta’ by Moretto, in the possession 
of Sir Frederick Cook. Lady Cowper has 
sent her two Raphael ‘ Madonnas,’ of 1505 
and 1508 respectively, which have not been 
exhibited for nearly thirty years, as well as 
three portraits by or ascribed to Andrea del 
Sarto. Other contributors include the Duke 
of Leeds, the Duke of Wellington, the Duke 
of Grafton, the Duke of Abercorn, Earl 
Bathurst, the Earl of Ilchester, the Earl of 
Plymouth, Lord Darnley, Sir J. Stirling- 
Maxwell, the Hon. Edward Wood, Lady 
Wantage, Sir Julius Wernher, Mrs. Joseph, 
Mr. Herbert Cook, the National Gallery of 
Scotland, the Glasgow Gallery, Mr. J. P. 
Heseltine, Sir Hugh Lane, Mr. Fairfax 
Murray, Mr. Edmund Davis, Capt. Abdy, 
Mr. Leopold Hirsch, the Dilettanti Society, 
Mrs. Lionel Phillips, and Sir Edgar Vincent. 
A selection of the pictures of the recently 
dispersed Kann Collection will also be shown. 

n édition de luxe of the catalogue, which 
is being compiled by Mr. Herbert Cook and 
Mr. Maurice W. Brockwell, will be published 
by Mr. Heinemann in due course. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


THE collection of pictures by modern 
artists belonging to King Leopold will 
shortly be on view in a new room of the 
Brussels Museum, before their sale by 
auction two months hence. It comprises 





about 250 works, among which is a portrait 
(the name of the artist is not given) of 
Napoleon, done at the time of his stay at 
Laeken in 1812, before the campaign in 
Russia. The majority of the collection 
consists of works by Belgian painters. 


THE “‘ retrospective ”’ feature of this year’s 
Salon d’Automne in Paris will be a series 
of works by Corot, other than landscapes. 
The exhibits will consist chiefly of portraits 
and figure studies. The former will include 
‘La Femme & la Mandoline,’ the portrait of 
the Italian Agostina, ‘ La Fillette au Perro- 
quet,’ the portrait of Léonide Leblanc 
(which belongs to Madame Blanche Marchesi), 
the ‘Homme 4 l’Armure,’ recently in M 
Chéramy’s collection, and now in that of 
M. Joseph Reinach, ‘ La Petite Séraphine,’ 
from M. Viaud’s collection, and a number 
of other works. 


THe death is announced of Mr. Otto 
Henry Bacher, the American artist and book- 
illustrator, and a fellow-student of Whistler. 
Mr. Bacher was born at Cleveland on March 
31st, 1856, and studied art at Munich and 
Paris. He lived with Whistler for some 
time in Venice, and recently published a 
book of reminiscences of his Venetian sojourn. 
He etched a number of scenes in that city 
and in Bavaria which won him high praise. 
He was a member of the English Society of 
Illustrators, Painters, and Etchers, and was 
elected to the American National Academy 
in 1906. 

Two well-known French artists have also 
recently passed away. M. Jules Adeline, 
the Rouennais etcher, studied under Henry 
Somm, and had his first etching hung at 
the Salon of 1872. M. Adeline, who was 
sixty-four years of age, was an accomplished 
writer as well as an artist. M. Louis 
Courtat studied art under Cabanel, and 
obtained a medal at the Salon in 1873. He 
was chiefly known by his portraits and 
—— of religious subjects. One of his 

est portraits is that of Mlle. George, now 
in the foyer of the Odéon. 








MUSIC 


—_¥*o— 


Ia Musique et la Magie. Par Jules 
Combarieu. (Paris, Alphonse Picard & Fils.) 

“Je signale l'emploi quasi universel du chant 
magique, dans toutes les circonstances de la vie des 
primitifs ; je montre ensuite comment, par l’inter- 
médiaire du lyrisme religieux, toute la musique 
moderne est venue la. Tel est, en deux mots, le 
plan suivi.” 
Thus does the author sum up the argument 
of this learned book. He gives lengthy 
illustrations — inscriptions on Egyptian 
tombs, legends, quotations from Greek and 
Latin authors, accounts of travellers among 
semi-civilized races—to show that music 
and magic were intimately associated in 
primitive times. The words aovdi), carmen, 
ancantare, which occur in many of our 
author’s quotations, do not necessarily 
imply singing. A mage uttering some mystic 
formula would naturally have adopted a 
different tone of voice from that which he 
used in speaking of ordinary, everyday 
matters. Chant, chanté, and even chanson, 
the first two frequently used by our author 
in referring to prehistoric times, seem mis- 
leading terms for what was probably merely 
impassioned speech. 

Take, for instance, the mortuary chamber 
of Ounas in the Saqqarah pyramid, which is 
described as ‘‘ the oldest monument which 
musical history can furnish.””’ Our author 
quotes the highly interesting description 
given of it by M. Maspero, who in 1881 was 
the first to explore it. That writer, referring 
to the magic formule in this 





chamber, / 


cautiously remarks that they appear to be 
*cadencées et destinées & étre chantées,” 
M. Combarieu, however, believes that their 
rhythm, symmetry, and other features 
justify him in concluding that they were 
originally sung. These formule were to 
protect Ounas from the bites of serpents, 
and our author reminds us that even at this 
day, in the East and Africa, semi-civilized 
races appease the anger of serpents by song ; 
but even that fact scarcely strengthens his 
contention. 

Primitive men are here defined as those 
‘* who lived four or five centuries before the 
period known to us by the oldest his- 
torical documents.”” To gain a knowledge 
of them we have, says our author, docu- 
ments both indirect and direct. Indirect 
are those which lead us to infer anterior 
magic songs (chansons). Among direct he 
names those of folk-lore, and races in the 
first stage of civilization. 

M. Combarieu notes three stages of magic 
formule : in the first they were sung, in the 
second spoken, and in the third written. 
The ‘‘Ounas”’ formule therefore represent 
to him the latest stage. He reminds us that 
music was regarded as of supernatural 
origin; the mere voice was a mystery. 
According to the Egyptians, the god Thot 
created the world by the power of his voice ; 
and readers are also referred among other 
passages in the Bible to Psalm xxxiii. 6, 
“* By the word of the Lord were the heavens 
made,’’ and of course to the opening of the 
fourth Gospel. Our author, however, in 
describing the three stages mentioned above, 
speaks in addition of an “initial period in 
which the voice itself was all-powerful.” 
In fact, when he is speaking of the 
Word, which was considered in the old 
mythologies as divine, he describes le chant 
as merely “ une parole renforcée.”’ 

M. Combarieu declares that secular song 
sprang from sacred song, and the latter 
from magic song. The first statement is 
open to question. With regard to the 
second, authorities on early culture tell 
us that magic, as_ distinguished from 
sorcery, in the early developments of 
the human mind was intimately connected 
with science and religion. Herodotus, in- 
deed, described the magi as priests. To 
speak of a magic stage as distinct from a 
religious one seems scarcely possible to the 
present reviewer, who is not an anthropologist. 
M.Combarieu, however, thus distinguishes the 
one from the other: in the earlier, man com- 
mands the gods; in the other, he beseeches. 
The examples which he gives are not con- 
clusive. The Hymn to the Nile, the ‘ most 
interesting and the most ancient’’ docu- 
ment that he can quote, has in the last 
strophe a “ série d’appels ou d’exclamations,” 

Prospére (déborde !) allons !—6 Nil, prospére ! 
words which, scarcely sound like & 
command. Again, he refers to an Egyptian 
stela in the British Museum which tells 
of a woman who “offered a prayer to 
the god Imhotp, son of Ptah.” Here the 
prayer, says our author, ought to be regarded 
as a “‘ lessened (amoindrie) form of the incan- 
tation,”’ and of later date ! 

It is another matter for our author to 
detect traces of magic in Egyptian and 
Grecian mythology, certain forms of Chris- 
tian worship, and peasant folk-lore. Here 
he has much to say of interest and import- 
ance. What, however, specially concerns us 
is the effect of magic formule on musical 
art. The former; as he explains by many 
examples, had to be sung(%) a certain 
number of times; and that accounts, we 
are told, for repetition of a figure, phrase, 
or sentence in music. Threefold repetition 
of magic formule was common, and so it 18 
in music. Our author, by the way, gives 
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some illustrations of this from Beethoven, 
and to these many others could be added. 
In 1897 a paper was read by Mr. George 
Langley before the members of the Musical 
Association on ‘The Triune Element’ in 
Beethoven’s music, and his examples were 
striking. This threefold repetition appeared 
to him “‘ a characteristic peculiar to the great 
master.”’ It is interesting, therefore, to 
fnd M. Combarieu drawing illustrations 
from the same source. Our author main- 
tains that repetition in instrumental music 
was originally derived from magic music, 
and used later for artistic purposes. You 
find nothing of it, he says, in Homer, Virgil, 
or any modern poet. But, to give only one 
example, what about the lines in the fifth 
act of ‘ Othello’ :— 
O Desdemona ! Desdemona! dead ! 
Oh! Oh! Oh! 

M. Combarieu adds: ‘‘ Jesus Himself feels 
no need of repeating important words.” 
But in Matthew v. 37 we find vai vai, od ov’, 
and in chap. xxiii. of the same Gospel the 
emphatic repetition of the word “ Jerusalem.” 

Our author points out that in magic 
like must be acted on by like, and this 
he defines as ‘‘ homeopathic magic.” Thus 
the dance of the kangaroo among the bush- 
men of Australia, imitating the movements 
of the animal, was, at any rate originally, 
to create imaginary power over an object 
by the reproduction of that object. In a 
similar manner the dance of the Eskimo 
in the guise of bears and wolves is no 
mere masquerade. Our author gives many 
interesting illustrations in support of this 
statement. In such displays he sees the 
origin of ‘‘ descriptive”? music, of which 
“‘expressive’’ music was a lIuter stage. 
Aristotle speaks of music reflecting feelings 
and emotions. 

To discuss this book fully is hopeless ; 
for space far beyond that of even a lengthy 
review would be needed. M. Combarieu 
sticks closely to his text. Of ancient magic 
practices and magic rites there are no doubt 
many traces, and they are elements of marked 
importance. Many other factors have, how- 
ever, to be considered in trying to fathom 
the mystery of the rise and development 
of the art of music. But we can truly say 
that M. Combarieu’s volume is a valuable 
contribution to the subject. In his preface 
he says: “J’espére qu’on ne me refusera 
pas au moins le mérite de la clarté.”” On 
that score he need have no fear. His styie 
is particularly lucid, and his writing shows 
wide research. 








Musical Gossip. 


Messrs. CHAPPELL & Co. offer 501. for a 
cantata to occupy in performance from 
half an hour to three-quarters of an hour. 
Manuscripts are to be sent in by February 
Ist. One condition is that the music is to 
be of popular character. It may, however, 
be modern in style, yet the claims of 
melody must not be ignored. 


THE first of the Chamber Music Concerts 
will take place at Bechstein Hall on Wednes- 
day afternoon, October 13th. Mr. George 
Henschel will contribute songs by Handel 
and some of his own. Mr. Leonard Borwick 
will play Brahms’s Sonata in F minor and 
solos by Schumann. 


A society has been formed in Paris under 
the name of the British Concert Society. 
The programmes are to be devoted entirely 
to the works of British composers, principal] 
modern. For a long time British music 
was ignored in Paris. The new scheme 
deserves praise, yet it seems to us too 
much in the other direction. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


8ux. Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
— Sunday League Concert, 7, Queen’s Hall. 
Mon.-Sar. Promenade Concerts, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
Sar. London Ballad Concerts, 2.20, Royal Albert Hall. 
—  Kreisler’s Violin Recital, 3, Queen’s Hall. 








DRAMA 
—>— 
THE WEEK. 
ADELPHI.—The Great Divide. By William 
Vaughn Moody. 


THE violence of elemental passions as 
they may show in a community that is 
only half civilized, and the misunder- 
standings of a married pair whom back- 
woods savagery long keeps apart—such 
are the main elements of this play of 
American manufa*ture, in which the scenes 
of violence are far more interesting than 
the artificial atmosphere of pathos with 
which the author surrounds the heroine’s 
repeated refusals to be reconciled to her 
husband. There is all the colour and 
brisk movement of one of Bret Harte’s 
tales about the opening situations of the 
piece. A girl of Puritan instincts, left 
alone in an Arizona cottage, finds herself 
at the mercy of three ruffians who have 
burst open the door and propose settling 
her fate by a game of cards. Her spirit 
appeals to the least villainous of the three, 
and in order to save her from the others 
he shoots one, and bribes the second with 
a present of nuggets. Then he offers the 
girl marriage, and carries her off to the 
Far West. But though they marry and 
he becomes (as the result, we are to sup- 
pose, of strength of character) no less a 
saint than he was a brute, she cannot 
forgive him his conduct on that night, 
and she particularly resents having been 
made the subject of a bargain. To pay 
back that debt she works her fingers to 
the bone, and then at last decides to 
leave her husband. Not even the fact 
that she is going to bear kim a child 
makes her relent; she seems to think 
it another reason for separating from him ; 
and it takes a whole act for her to do what 
it is obvious she will do in the end— 
forgive and forget. In point of fact it is 
she who needs forgiveness, for she is 
made so hard and bitter as to be un- 
feminine, inhuman. Really she is not a 
live woman in the larger part of the 
story, and not all the rhetoric Mr. Moody 
puts into her mouth, not all her reproaches 
and tears, can make us believe that she 
has any heart or blood in her. 

So unsympathetic a character it is 
almost impossible for any actress to 
present in a pleasing light. Miss Wynne 
Matthison does her best with pictur- 
esque poses and eloquent declamation. 
Mr. Henry Miller has a much easier 
task in securing favour for the stolid 
hero, and as much by his silences and 
dumbshow as his slow, deliberate diction, 
makes a conquest of his audience. 

Bottle: a 


VAUDEVILLE. — The Brass 


Farcical Play in Four Acts. By F. 
Anstey. 
THE plays produced recently on the 
London stage have had such a uniformly 
melancholy tinge that theatre-goers will 





be glad to find one house at which they 
can promise themselves two or three 
hours of fun and laughter. Certainly 
the first-night audience at the Vaudeville 
gave every sign of relishing the change 
in the case of F. Anstey’s new farce, and 
their only fear seemed to be lest the 
author should not be able to maintain, 
especially through a play of four acts, 
his high spirits and comic inventiveness. 
But when with each new scene Mr. 
Ventimore’s supernatural visitant, a genie 
whom he accidentally sets free from 
age-long captivity, involved the host and 
his acquaintances in some fresh imbroglio, 
their nervousness gradually lessened, and 
they gave themselves up to enjoyment 
of the author’s ingenious if extravagant 
fancies. 

It was amusing enough to see the 
genie, with the best intentions, haras- 
sing his rescuer by turning the little 
dinner that the architect proposed to give 
his sweetheart and her parents into an 
Arabian Nights’ banquet, at which both 
the dishes and the entertainment were 
magnificent from an Eastern point of 
view, but scarcely English in quality. 
But the fun increased more and more 
in wildness when the genie got angry 
with poor Mr. Ventimore and his friends. 
It was bad enough for the architect to 
have his dinner party ruined ; but when a 
promising client of his was made to 
crawl on all fours, and his sweetheart’s 
father—a scientific professor—was con- 
verted into a one-eyed mule, then his 
cup of troubles seemed full, and the de- 
light of the audience became ecstatic. 

F. Anstey has known how to put just 
that touch of symbolism into his story 
which sufficiently rationalizes its fantastic 
side, for he makes his genie anxious to 
return into his prison-bottle, because he 
discovers his kinsfolk—the elemental forces 
of the world—enslaved to do the bidding of 
progress, and wishes to escape their fate. 

The bright little fable is acted in just 
the right spirit, particularly by Mr. 
Holman Clark, who gives the genie an air 
of cunning blandness that is extremely 
diverting. 





Three Plays: The Marrying of Anne 
Leete; The Voysey Inheritance; Waste. 
By Granville Barker. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 
—‘ Waste,’ owing to the action of the 
Censor, could address itself to so limited an 
audience when it had its semi-public per- 
formances that Mr. Granville Barker must 
have felt a special call to print this par- 
ticular drama, if only in order to justify 
himself to that larger public which he was 
forbidden to approach in the playwright’s 
ordinary manner. Along with this banned 
tragedy he has issued the two other pieces 
which have come from his pen, ‘ The Marry- 
ing of Anne Leete,’ produced by the Stage 
Society early in 1902, and ‘The Voysey 
Inheritance,’ which he and Mr. Vedrenne 
presented at the Court during their joint 
management four years ago. The claim 
of these plays to be considered literature will 
be denied by no one who has a feeling for 
style. But the dialogue is something better 
than “ literary.”’ It has that concentration, 
that abruptness and apparent casualness, 
that power of presenting independent or 
conflicting trains of thought simultaneously, 
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which should be possessed by any dialogue 
that aims at reproducing modern con- 
versation. 

In ‘ Anne Leete’ these virtues were well- 
nigh exaggerated into mannerisms. It is 
really difficult sometimes to follow the 
thoughts and moods of the characters or 
catch the only half-expressed meaning of 
their words. Moreover, although in this 
play the author has contrived with con- 
siderable success to suggest the atmosphere 
of late Georgian days, he has hampered 
himself by a plot that is extravagant and 
unconvincing. That a man of birth and 
high standing, however eccentric and poor, 
should consent to his pretty young daughter’s 
marrying an agricultural labourer, especially 
in times when distinctions of were 
much more rigidly regarded than they are 
to-day, is positively unthinkable; nor can 
we imagine that any eighteenth-century 
girl of breeding, even though made the 
subject of a bet and a duel, and fearful of 
becoming by marriage the victim of a bargain, 
would make such a choice of husband as her 
father’s gardener. Sophia Western, when 
she condescended to Tom Jones, at any rate 
knew him as the adopted son of Squire 
Allworthy. Anne Leete is sacrificed to the 
cynicism of her creator—the cynicism of a 
young man still at odds with his world. 

‘The Voysey Inheritance’ is a far more 
mature and artistic piece of work. From 
the point of view of technique, in dramatic 
unity and compactness, it is the most 
finished of Mr. Barker’s plays. Its idea— 
the idea of a young solicitor, with a Hamlet 
frame of mind, being left to do his best 
with a business which has been kept flourish- 
ing by a wholesale misappropriation of 
trust funds—is carried through with relent- 
less thoroughness ; and all the members of 
the Voysey family (who have been educated 
and started in the world at the expense of 
their father’s clients) are individualized 
with singular felicity of detail and made 
to assist in giving the —_ its complexion. 
Yet, grim as is its subj 








ject, low as are its 
tones, caustic as is the humour with which 
the dramatist describes the petty squabbles 
and narrow outlook of these people, he does 
not omit those touches of human kindliness 
and good-humour without which his pictures 
of a certain phase of English middle-class 
life would be imperfect, and therefore un- 
true. The hero’s very self-distrust and sense 
of duty, his girl cousin’s breezy common- 
sense and semi-maternal attitude towards 
her lover, play a sufficient part in the story 
to acquit Mr. Barker of the charge of in- 
dulging in that sort of realism which is 
marred by lack of sympathy. The author 
certainly seems nervously anxious at times 
not to be mistaken for a sentimentalist. 
But of the drabber sort of comedy of 
manners it is a decidedly good example, 
while it has the advantage of dealing 
sincerely with a problem of conduct. 
‘Waste’ has been reviewed too recently 
and fully in these columns to call for any 
very detailed comment. It stands the test 
of close scrutiny, and a reading of it confirms 
our opinion that in it we have one of the 
notable plays of modern times. It is 
the one drama of our day in which politics, 
necessarily given an imaginary turn, have 
been made life-like and convincing. Even 
the hero’s Education Bill is interesting. 
As for the individual tragedy of the play— 
it is a tragedy, it will be saneudanel of a 
politician ruined by a sex-intrigue, a tragedy 
like Parnell’s, only grimmer and less re- 
deemed by romance—it grips the attention 
and stirs the emotions from first to last. 
A study of the text does not alter our judg- 
ment that Mr. Barker committed a mistake 
in not letting the drama take its natural 
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course. The attempts, that is to say, of 
Trebell’s political associates to hush up the 
inquest on Mrs. O’Connell’s death and to 
close the mouth of her husband should not 
have been allowed to succeed. We are 
robbed so of the only reasonable explana- 
tion of Henry Trebell’s suicide. Mr. Barker’s 
extra twist in his story, his idea of Trebell’s 
killing himself because he has been robbed 
of the child that should have been his, is 
not at all plausible. ‘‘ The man,” says he, 
“bears the child in his soul as the woman 
carries it in her body.” But to make a 
man act in literal dliopes to such a fancy, 
to suppose him to associate the unborn off- 
spring of a moment of passion with all his 
capacity for work, is a mere piece of literary 
romanticism and sophistry. 

Still we recognize ‘ Waste’ as a wonderful 
achievement, especially for a man still 
young. It is a pleasure to learn that, so 
far from being discouraged, the author is 
writing more plays. We cannot afford to 
lose one of the few men who make us 
think as well as feel in the theatre. 








Pramatic Gossip. 


‘THE WHITE FEATHER, & new play by 
Mr. R. J. Ray, was produced last week at 
the Abbey Theatre, Dublin. The action 
takes place in Ireland during the Land 
League period thirty years ago, and the 
plot is based on the disturbed state of the 
country at the time. The principal character, 
Michael Dillon, is a farmer whose one fear 
is the loss of popularesteem. The play was 
effectively acted throughout by the Abbey 
company. 

‘THE MarriaGes oF MaAyralr,’ by Mr. 
Cecil Raleigh and Mr. Henry Hamilton, has 
been given this week at the Coronet Theatre, 
Notting Hill, by Mr. F.W. Bolam’s principal 
company. It is a Drury Lane piece, show- 
ing much of smart society, but weak in 
construction and improbable in its sensa- 
tion. The company made the best of the 
play, Mr. Henry Renouf as a villain from 
the turf, and Miss Simeta Marsden as a 
music-hall singer, being particularly effective. 

M. JEAN RIcHEPIN has just written a 
play dealing with a classic subject, ‘ Thais,’ 
which during the winter will be staged at 


the Théatre Frangais. 

To CORRESPONDENTS.—E. M. C.—G@. R.—C. F.— 
F. H. B.—J. P. M.—Received. 

W. B.—Too late for use now. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 

WE cannot undertake to reply to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of books. 

WE do not undertake to give the value of books, china, 
pictures, &c. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S 
BOO K S&S. 


—pe— 


A NEW COLOUR-BOOK. 
NOW READY, crown 4to, 15s. net. 


SAVOY OPERAS. 
By W. 8. GILBERT. 


With a New Introduction by the Author, 32 Illustrations 
in Colour by W. RUSSELL FLINT, and Title-Page ang 
Binding designed by the same Artist. 


This volume will contain the libretti of ‘The Pirates of 
Penzance,’ ‘ Patience,’ ‘ Princess Ida,’ and the ‘ Yeoman of 
the Guard,’ which have been Revised by the Author for the 
puspese. _Sir W. S. GILBERT has also contributed an 

troduction to the Volume. 





NOW READY, demy 8vo, illustrated, 10s. 6d. net, 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 


By PERCY F. HONE. 


The aim of this book, which is the first history of Southem 
Rhodesia, is to give an accurate account of the country, its 
inhabitants, and its resources. 





NOW READY, FOURTH AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
Royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


WILLIAM MORRIS: 
His Art, his Writings, and his Public Life, 
By AYMER VALLANCE, M.A. F.S.A. 


With numerous Illustrations in Colour, Photogravure, and 
lack and White. 





MASTERS OF LITERATURE. 


A Series of handy single Volumes containing 

representative passages from the works of Great 

Writers in Prose and Verse, with full Biographical 

and Critical Introduction and Editorial connecting 
Links. 


Crown 8vo, illustrated, 3s. 6d. net each. 
FIRST LIST OF VOLUMES. 


Now Ready. 
SCOTT. By Prof. Grant. 
FIELDING. By Prof. Sarntssvry. 


To be Issued in October. 
DEFOE. By Jonn MaszrFizxp. 
CARLYLE. By A. W. Evans. 

Others to follow. 





TWO NEW ANTHOLOGIES. 


Fcap. Svo, with specially designed Cover, 5s. each. 


THE POETIC OLD WORLD. 
By LUCY H. HUMPHREY. 


In this volume Miss Humphrey has collected some 20 
| nen descriptive of Europe, from the works of ninety 

uropean — Some thirty of the poems, not originally 
written in English, are given in the original and in the best 
available translation. 


POEMS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


By MARY R. J. DUBOIS. 


This volume covers France, Germany, Austria, Switzer- 
land, Italy, and Greece in some three hundred ms, from 
about one hundred and thirty poets. All but some forty 
of these poems were originally written in English. 








BELL’S MINIATURE SERIES OF 
MUSICIANS. 


Pott 8vo, bound in cloth, with 8 Illustrations, 1s. net ; 
or in limp leather, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. net. 


NEW VOLUME. 


PURCELL. By J. F. Runcrmay. 
7 d [Next Wednesday. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 





York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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A SELECTION OF 


Cassell’s Autumn Announcements 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 
THE WORLDS GREAT PICTURES. 


WITH 13 COLOURED PLATES AND OVER 400 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Cloth gilt, demy 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 

Beautiful reproductions of characteristic pictures by the great artists from the earliest times, with 
biographical and descriptive text. The reader is told when important copies of the pictures exist, and 
where they are to be seen. 

The Evening Stundard says :—‘‘ The letterpress is careful and to the point, and the reproduction is 
throughout of real excellence.” 


THE THE 
EARTH’S BEGINNING.|STORY OF THE HEAVENS. 


By Sir ROBERT S. BALL, LL.D. F.R.S. By Sir ROBERT S. BALL, LL.D. F.R.S. 
NEW EDITION. With Introduction by the Author. | With 24 Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations in the 
4 Coloured Plates, and other Illustrations. Text. NEW EDITION. 


Extra crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d.| Medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 


CHARLES DICKENS AND HIS FRIENDS. 
By W. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE. 


WITH REMBRANDT PORTRAIT AND 16 FULL-PAGE PLATES. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net. 
Mr. Teignmouth Shore takes us into the very midst of Charles Dickens’s large and distinguished 
circle of Friends. Interesting stories about ‘‘ Boz” are to be found on nearly every page, and there is 


scarcely a name famous in the Victorian era which we do not find here associa with that of 
Charles Dickens. 


FLOWERS FROM\A FLOWER WEDDING. 
SHAKESPEARE’S GARDEN. | DtscrisEepD BY TWO WALLFLOWERS, AND 


A POSY FROM THE PLAYS PICTURED BY| DECORATED BY WALTER CRANE. 
WALTER CRANE. | Containing 40 Full-Page Pictures in Colour. 
Cheap Edition. Crown 4to, 3s. 6d.' Cheap Edition. Crown 4to, 3s. 6d. 


A FIRST SKETCH OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By Professor HENRY MORLEY, LL.D. 
New and Enlarged Edition. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
A History—Critical and Biographical—of English Literature and Men of Letters from the earliest 


times to the present day. Special attention has been given to Victorian Literature, and the work is 
brought down to the deaths of Swinburne and Meredith. 
TOW N: 


CASSELL’S ATLAS.|LONDON 
Consisting of 88 exquisitely Coloured Maps, essiiiea PAST AND PRE SENT. 


the latest and most complete information relating to all By W. W. HUTCHINGS. 
quarters of the globe. Lavishly illustrated from Old Prints, Drawings, and 
Photographs. 2 vols. 


Crown 4to, cloth gilt, 12s. 6d, net.| Medium 4to, cloth, 10s. net each. 


THE NATURE BOOK. 


A BOOK FOR THOSE WHO WOULD KNOW THE JOYS OF THE OPEN AIR. 


Text written by well-known Naturalists. Profusely illustrated with Reproductions from Photo- 
graphs, and including a Series of exquisite Coloured Plates by leading Artists. 


3 vols. extra crown 4to, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 12s. net each. 


_Nature says :—‘ Reaches a high standard of excellence. The letterpress is interesting and accurate, 
while the illustrations are abundant and beautiful.” 


WORRY—THE DISEASE;CASSELL’S 
OF THE AGE. GERMAN DICTIONARY. 


By Dr. C. W. SALEEBY. By KARL BRBUL, M.A. 
Cheap Edition. 2s. 6d. net. Cheap Edition. 3s. 6d. 


CASSELL’S LITTLE CLASSICS. 


A Series of Masterpieces of Biography, Fiction, Essays, Poetry, and Belles-Lettres, issued at a 
remarkably low price, in an artistic format, well printed on a fine quality paper, and strongly bound. 
Pocketable size, 6} in. by 4} in. 

Cloth, gilt on back and side, 7d. net per vol. 

The volumes are also obtainable in a form specially designed for presentation, 3 vols. in box, 
2s. net; 6 vols. in box, 4s. net. 

First 25 vols. Now Ready. Prospectus post free. 





FICTION. 
ELIZA CALVERT HALL. 


AUNT JANE OF 
KENTUCKY. 6s. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY BEULAH STRONG. 
This delightful novel attained a remarkable success in 
America, exhausting no fewer than fourteen editions. The 





—m Roosevelt describes it as ‘‘a charming little- 


[2nd Impression. 


WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 
THE RED ROOM. 6s. 


WITH FRONTISPIECE IN COLOUR BY 
CYRUS CUNEO, R.I. 
Is the latest mystery story by the master of mystery 
‘*and contains as weird and baffling a problem for solution 
as any that Mr. Le Queux has ever propounded.” 





MRS. HENRY DUDENEY. 





THE SHOULDER-KNOT. 6s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘GOSSIPS GREEN.’ 

Is a novel full of bright, clean humour, sparkli 
dialogue, and sharply cut aphorisms. The theme is weird, 
but is so worked out that it is all probable—and possible. 
The setting is so real,so human, that conviction comes 
to the reader. 


KEBLE HOWARD. 





THE SMITHS OF 


VALLEY VIEW. 6s. 


WITH FRONTISPIECE IN COLOUR BY 
L. RAVEN-HILL. 
This humorous novel is a sequel to the famous ‘ Smiths of 
Surbiton.’ 
The Times says :—“ The waysand the wooings of a second 


generation are much the same as those of the first, and the- 


author’s humourand sympathy are as fresh.” 


AMY LE FEUVRE. 
A COUNTRY CORNER. 6s.. 


WITH FRONTISPIECE IN COLOUR BY 
STEPHEN SPURRIBR. [Ready Oct. 8. 
The Western Daily Press says :—‘‘ Its whole tone is whole- 
some and healthy, and its pages seem to exhale all the 
freshness of the country lanes and fields and woods which 
form a setting for the story.” (2nd Impression. 


JOSEPH HOCKING. 








THE ROMANCE OF 
MICHAEL TREVAIL. 3s. 6d.. 


WITH FRONTISPIECE IN COLOUR BY 
J. E. SUTCLIFFE. 


Love, faithfulness, humour, and mystery are to be found 


in this fine story—one of the best Mr. Hocking has. 


written. [Ready Oct. 8. 


SIDNEY WARWICK. 
A HOUSE OF LIES. 6s. 


WITH FRONTISPIECE IN COLOUR BY 
VICTOR M. WEINGOTT. 

The Bookman says :—‘* It has an intensely dramatic plot. 
sasned The situations are strong and handled with skill...... 
A book that has been well thought out and is well worth 
reading.” 


HELEN WALLACE. 
BLIND HOPES. 6s. 


WITH FRONTISPIECE IH COLOUR 
BY H. L. BACON 








Avivid presentment of a man’s inner and outer life, ofa 
i jonate pu keenly pursued. 
strong ambition and a pass: purpose ; praet. 8. 








A BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED AUTUMN CATALOGUE POST FREE. 





CASSELL & CO., Lrp., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. Also New York, Toronto, and Melbourne. 
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Shipping. 
P. * O. 
MEDITERRANEAN 

PLEASURE 


QO RUISES. 


By the well-known 8. Y. VECTIS. 


October 21. Twenty-three days. 
Marseilles to Naples, Greece, Jaffa (for 
Jerusalem), Egypt, Sicily, &c. 


Fares from Twenty-one Guineas. 
Illustrated Programme on application. 


For Passage, Illustrated Handbooks, and all 
information apply Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company, Northumberland Avenue, 
‘W.C., or 122, Leadenhall Street, E.C., London. 








“Books to read and re-read with 
unflagging interest.” 








Re-issue ofthe Novels 
by the Author of 


JOHN WESTACOTT 


(JAMES BAKER), 
at 2/- per volume net. 


The first of the Series, to be issued in 
September, is the striking Historical Novel, 


THE GLEAMING DAWN, 


of which Three Editions at Six Shillings 
and a Colonial Edition were issued, and of 
which some fifty reviewers spoke in warm 
praise, the Atheneum stating it was “ good 
literature throughout.” The Pall Mall 
Gazette described it as a “really fine story,” 
and the Oxford Magazine in a leaderette said, 
“We warmly commend it to those who care 
to read an Oxford Novel.” 


TO BE FOLLOWED BY 


THE CARDINAL'S PAGE, 
JOHN WESTACOTT, &c. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, L7p., London, W.C. 








Insurance Companies. 
NOFWice UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Len. 


* Founded 1797. HEAD OFFICE: NORWICH. 
50, Fleet Street, E.C. 
71 and 72, King William Street, E.C. 
Lonpon | Norwich Union Chambers (Entrance, St. James's 
OFFICES Street), Piccadilly, W. 
38, Charice Be CBee aw 
81, Edgware Road, W. — 
Fire Claims Paid ............. ...... 
Applications for Agencies invited. 








LONDON LIBRARY SUBJECT INDEX 


TO BE PUBLISHED ABOUT THE END OF NOVEMBER. 


Now offered at the Special Subscription Price of 25s. to those who subscribe 
before OCTOBER 1, 1909. 


THE PRICE WILL BE RAISED AFTER SEPTEMBER 30 NEXT. 
Opinions of some of those who are reading through the proof sheets :— 


** My admiration for the Index increases daily.”—Prof. Bury, Regius Prof. of Modern Hist., Camb, 

**T feel that this Index will become a standard book of reference.”—FREDERIC HARRISON. 

** This Index will have a signal educational value. There never was a piece of work better worth 
doing, or, I think, better done.”—Dr. Warp, Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 

‘* As far as I have seen the proof sheets, Iam satisfied that the new Subject Index will be one of 
the best catalogues of the kind ever produced.”—H. R. TEppER. 

** The specimen page is exceedingly neat. A good catalogue is one of the few human works that 
can do no harm.”—Sir FrepERIck Po.uock, Bart. 

‘*T am more than surprised at its accuracy and fulness.”—Sir FRANK Manrzia.s, C.B. 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS, EXCEPT THOSE OF MEMBERS, TO BE SENT TO 


Messrs. WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 








YOUR BIRTHRIGHT IS HEALTH. 


THE SCIENCE IN A NUTSHELL. 


* Health is a Man’s Birthright. It is as natural to be well as to be born. All pathological conditions, 
all diseases, and all tendencies to disease are the result of the transgression of physiologic and hygienic 
law. This is the science of health in a nutshell.’—DENsMoRE. 


Eno’s 
Fruit 





Salt 


IS NATURE'S ANTIDOTE FOR HUMAN ILLS 
arising from the neglect or violation of her laws. 


‘Our Acts, our angels are, for good or ill, our fatal shadows that walk by us still.’ 





‘And such is life, so gliding on, it glimmers like a meteor, and is gone.’ 





CAUTION.—Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it 
you have the sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. 





Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 








AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 


NOW READY. 

NATIONAL 
BEING 

THE UNION JACK. 

SUPPLEMENT TO 

NOTES AND QUERIES 
FOR JUNE 30, 1900, 
Price 4d. ; by post 44d. 

Containing an Account of the Flag, Reprinted June, 1908. 
WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATION according to scale. 


mae FLAG, 


For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA 


For Sour Eructations and Bilious Affections. 


A Safe and most effective Aperient for 
regular use. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 


Notes and Queries Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
A NEW BOOK BY 


SIR GILBERT PARKER 


ENTITLED 


NORTHERN LIGHTS 


The demand for it was so great that a Second 
Edition was called for before publication. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


‘*It will cast its spell over all who read this delicately wrought volume.”—Manchester Courier. 
‘‘ They are admirable sketches, quite absorbing to read.”—Observer. 

‘«The stories are all good.” —Standard. 

‘* Each affords a finished picture of the truest kind.”—Morning Post. 


SIR GILBERT PARKER’S 


WELL-KNOWN NOVELS 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each 


Published by Messrs. METHUEN 


PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE 6th Edition. 
MRS, FALCHION .. .. ws waes(isiHS i, 
THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE... .. 3rd__,, 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD... ......-10th__, 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC ... 6th_,, 
AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH... .. 4th _,, 
THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY es (ae 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG ..... Gth__,, 
THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES, 3s.6d.... 3rd_s, 








Published by Mr. HEINEMANN 


THE LANE THAT HAD NO TURNING. THE RIGHT OF WAY. 5th Edition. 
DONOVAN PASHA. A LADDER OF SWORDS. 
THE WEAVERS. 7th Edition. 





METHUEN & CO., 36, Essex Street, W.C. 








RE-APPEARANCE OF 


THE THRUSH, 


A Monthly Periodical for the Publication of Original Verse, 


DECEMBER 1, 1909. 
NEW FEATURE-—Literary Articles on all subjects. 


" s (which will be paid for) 
Contributions should be addressed to 


THE EDITOR, THE ‘ THRUSH’ OFFICE, 12 and 13, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 








EVELEIGH NASH'S 
NEW BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Price 10s. 6d. net. Illustrated. 


MY RECOLLECTIONS 


BY THE 
COUNTESS OF CARDIGAN AND LANCASTRE 


“The Countess of Cardigan and Lancastre may justly 
represent her long career as an important link with the 
past..... The ‘Recollections’ of a lady whose memories go 
so far back cannot fail to bé read with interest.”—Times 

“From cover to cover it is bright and readable, and 
there is no suspicion of padding....The book, which is 
beautifully illustrated, is distinctly racy."—Morning Post 

“No social library will be complete without this 
volume of remarkably frank and thoroughly amusing 
recollections.”—Daily Graphic 


JANE AUSTEN 
And Her Country House Comedy 


By W. H. HELM, 


Author of ‘Aspects of Balzac,’ &c. 
Illustrated. Price 7s. 6d. net 

“A critical soueeciotion of Jane Austen—her character- 
istics, her people, her critics, her influence—by a writer of 
intelligence and culture.”—Times 

“Mr. Helm’s wide knowledge of nineteenth-centu: 
literature greatly adds to the interest of his book, an 
enables him to make a comparative study of Miss Austen’s 
works which increases the value of much excellent 
criticism.”—Scotsman 


READY NEXT THURSDAY 
Fully illustrated. Price 15s. net 


IN THE DAYS OF THE. 
GEORGES 


By W. B. BOULTON, 


Author of ‘Sir Joshua Reynolds,’ ‘Thomas 
Gainsborough,’ &c. 


NASH’S NEW 6/ FICTION. 
MORLEY ROBERTS'S LATEST BOOK 


MIDSUMMER 
MADNESS 


“We have no hesitation in calling Mr. Morley Roberts’s 
‘Midsummer Madness’ literature....He has never done 
better work.”—Morning Leader 

“The range of style and interest in these stories is 
remarkable. The author has a taste for a Stevenson-like 
mingling of the horrible and the grotesque. ...Mr. Roberts’s 
astonishing versatility is the outstanding impression left in 
the reader’s mind.”—Atheneum 


THE ROMANCE OF BEAUTY. By 
ROY HORNIMAN, Author of ‘Israel Rank,’ &c. 


** Makes us think of ‘ Diana of the Crossways’....A novel 
that should make a stir.”—Morning Post. 


THE COMING OF AURORA. By 


Mrs. P. CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY. 


|}CHETWYND’S CAREER. By 


HORACE WYNDHAM. [Ready shortly. 


THE FOOD OF LOVE. By F. 


FRANKFORT MOORE, (Ready shortly. 


Now Reapy 


A Delightful New England Romance 


THE PATIENCE OF 
JOHN MORLAND 


By MARY DILLON 


“An historical novel introducing a great number of the 
leading figures of American political life in the third 
decade of the last century....The English reader will 
certainly enjoy the story.”—Times 


EVELEIGH NASH LONDON 
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A Selection from Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 


Autumn Announcements. 





Full particulars of the following and many other interesting New Books are given in Mr. FISHER UNWIN’S AUTUMN 
ANNOUNCEMENT LIST, a copy of which will be sent post free to any address on application. 
































Town Planning in - Practice. An Introduction 21 0 READY OCTOBER 4. 
Ratner cin ait, A ao OME we S| A New Novel by H. G. WELLS 
Th Record of the University Boat Race, | 21 0 
ia0-i008 Register of those who have no ln sees oo Entitled ‘ANN VERONICA.’ 6s. 
a RELI, MA ld laa eaiieeaienan 
French Cathedrals, Monasteries, and Abbeys ; ~ 
and Sacred Sights of France, B: By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. ys: 20 0 GOO’S CLAY. By Atics and Cravpr Asxaw. 
pt ie ey 7 P20 OsePH, ao ee Se CRICKET HERON. By Irvine BacueLier. 
. CUT OFF FROM THE WORLD. By Franx T. BuLten. 
Men and Manners of Old Florence: By Guivo | 15 0 
BLAGI, Librarian of the Laurentian and Riccardi Libraries, Florence. With aPhoto- | NET. THE MAN WHO STOLE THE EARTH. By W. Hott Wurtz, 
nD ol 
nia ee THE POOLS OF SILENCE. By H. ve Vere Sracrooue. 
A Beau Sabreur. Maurice de Saxe, Marshal of | 15 0 JENNY PETERS. By C. H. Duviey Waxo. 
France, His Loves, His Laurels, and his Times (1696-1750). By W. RH. TROWBRIDGE, NET. : 
Author of * Seven 8 ty &. With a Phategeavare Frontispiece and 38 Two WOMEN. By Baroness D’ANETHAN. 
The French Procession. A Pageant of Great 12 6 The Irish Fairy Book. By Avrrep PercevaL 6 0 
Jirters. By Modame DUCLAUX (Mary Robinson). With 6 Photogravure Plates. NET. VES. With a Coloured Frontispiece and 100 Illustrations in Red and Black by 
my 8vo, GEORGE P. DENHAM. Small demy 8vo, cloth. 
A Literary History of the English People. 12 6 | Tanglewood Tales. A Wonder Book for Boysand 6 0 
¥ol. HI. From the Renaissance to the Civil War. By J.J. JUSS NET. Girls. +. By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. With 4 Coloured Platesand 90 Iliustrations 
a Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth. in Black and Red by WILLY POGANY. Small demy 8vo, cloth. 
The Far Eastern Question. By Tuomas F./12 6] Five Little Peppers Midway. By Marcarer 6 0 
MILLARD. Demy 8vo, cloth. NET. SIDNEY. Illustrated. rown 8vo, cloth. 
The Birth of Modern Italy. The Posthumous | 12 6 | How to be Happy though Civil: a Book of 5 0 
of Jessi: ite Mario. with Introduction, Notes, an d Rollegue, by ti by the NET. Manners. By the Rev. ARDY, Author of ‘How to be Happy though Married.’ | NET. 
e LITTA- VisouNtt TRESS tithe a Photogravure Hrentiaplece Crown 8vo, cloth. | 
ee eT Greece in Evolution. Studies Prepared under the |5 6 
reece in olu yy udies Prepared under the | 
In Three Legations : $ Turin, Florence, The 12 6 OMOnUE Hh French League the Defence of the Ri i Potente. ByTH. | NET. 
Hague, 1856-1872. By Madame CHARLES DE BUNSEN (nee WADDINGTON). NET. ho eT eeee iE, Palen beLe. pattem ae | 
Wi otogravure Plates and 48 other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth. Preface by the Right Hon, Sir CH ARLES W W. DILKE, MP. Translate d gh ie 
rench under the ip clo | 
a ee eee ee | 88 | ests on Md Miver. fy XL Lowes, Author of | 6p 
England. By F. W. HACK WOOD, Author of °O! Sports.’ With a Coloured 3 A mm Author of | 
Frontispiece and #8 other Illustrations. Demy 8v - ‘Chats on Old Lace.’ With a Coloured Leis and 64 other Full- Page Plates. | NET 
New Zealand in Evolution: Industrial, | 10 6 eens vo een eee Y 
Roonomic, and Political. Dy GUY H. SCHOLEFIELD. With 49 Mlustrations | NET. | How to Study the Stars. Astronomy with Small |5 0 
anda Map. Demy 8vo, Telescopes and the Naked E; ae and Notes on Celestial Photography. ByL.RUDAUX. | NET. 
| 7a A. H. KEANE, LL.D. F.R.G.8. With 79 Illustrations. Large crown Syo, | 
Romantic Corsica. Wanderingsin Napoleon’ 8/10 6 = 
Isle. By GEORGE RENWICK. With 56 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, NET. The Secret of the Sargasso. By Rose RT M. | 5 0 
Life i in an English Villa e. A Study of the History 10 6 MACDORALD. en RLGuene and 16 other Illustrations by 
and Economic Conditions of the Parish of cute in Wiltshire. By MAUD F. NET. } 
DAVIES. With Map and Illustrations. Demy 6vo, cloth. Chillagoe Charlie. By Rozerr M. Macponatp.|5 0 
With a Coloured Frontispi «i 16 other Illustrati by ARCHIBALD WEBB. | 
After Death—What? Spiritistic Phenomena | 10 0 Largecrown sv, coth. | 
Bichiatey ta ‘the Spivereity of Turto, y~ eu yA Oe Leisure Hours with Nature. By E. P. Larxen. 5 
Demy 8vo, cloth. With 71 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth. 
Psychothera By HvuGo Munsterserc, M.D.|8 6 , | 
ye. Litt.D. ~ ; of - Mh nt Mow University. Senpbenun: 8v0, NET. No Refuge but in truth. | B y GoLDWIN SmiTH. 4. 
Great Issues. By the Rev. R. F. Horton, D.D.| 7 6 | Wireless Tele raphy and Wireless Telephony. 4 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece. Medium 8vo, cloth. NET. By ) Professor of Electrical Engineering in Harvard University. NET. 
The Evolution of the Sciences. By L. 6 
HOULLEVIGUE, Professor in the University of Marseilles. Large crown 8vo, &, NET. The Religion of H. G. Wells, and other Essays. 3 8 
in &c. Crown 8vo, cloth. | 
Monthly Gleanings in a Scottish Garden. 6 0 as “a 2 wy Sen ” re 
By L. H. SOUTAR, Author of * A Highland Web,’ &. With a Coloured Frontispiece . ‘airi untain, an otner ories. 
and 24 Half-Tone Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth. i the COUNTESS EVELYN MARTINENGO CESARESCO With 8 Pula NET. 
ustrations an y o ions by ge | 
The Rosebud and other Tales. By Arraur|6 Q crown 8vo, cloth. | 
KELLY. With 20 Coloured Illustrations by WALTER CRANE. Crown 4to, cloth. NET. Success Secrets. By Oo. S. MarpDeEN, Author of 3 8 
The International Art Series. Monographs by | 5 0 op Cahn alae ; 
Gas! Wiioe VoL Wikkide HOGARTH. “ty Eowand | atu. | Ballads of a Cheechako. By Roverr W. Service, 3 6 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, London. 
— — —— 
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